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FOREWORD 


o many people, aviation means covering long 

distances in a few hours, it means airmail, it 
means fruit and flowers from southern climes for 
people in the North, And for millions of human 
beings it means, alas, terror and death. The truth 
is, however, that modern aviation has transformed 
our daily life in a thousand other ways. 

Time and distance have become less important 
than of old. The map of the world has been 
changed. Isolated and inaccessible regions like 
Australia, the southernmost tip of America, Green- 
land and Iceland have had their economic develop- 
ment speeded up. Linked by an air-lift to centres 
of civilization, men are less unwilling to settle in 
uninviting lands, 

Freight and passenger planes have changed 
economic and political intercourse, and even the 
social structure of our planet. In a more limited 
field and in a less striking way, aviation-has during 
the last few years been used in agriculture, fishing, 
mineral prospecting, medicine and police work, etc. 


Town planners use it too. It is changing our idea 
of the world; it is being more and more used in 
such sciences as physical and human geography, 
geology and archaeology, ethnology, meteorology. 

To show the effect of developments in aviation 
upon contemporary life in all its aspects we are 
devoting this number of Impact to the subject 
“Aviation and Society”. Dr. William Fielding 
Ogburn, a Professor at Chicago University, is a 
well-known specialist on the subject and the author 
of a work entitled Social Effects of Aviation, which 
is a basic guide to the question. He has been 
good enough to extract the gist of various articles 
or books written in English on the subject, to which 
we have added some French contributions. Articles 
by Leslie Brown, Charles Morazé and Crochet- 
Damais show the variety and extent of the problems 
involved, and make the best introduction to the 
bibliographical study that follows. 


Editor of Impact. 
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PART ONE 


Articles 


Science and value 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


The scientific society which has been sketched is, 
of course, not to be taken altogether as serious 
prophecy. It is an attempt to depict the world 
which would result if scientific technique were to 
rule unchecked. The reader will have observed 
that features that everyone would consider desirable 
are almost inextricably mingled with features that 
are repulsive. The reason of this is that we have 
been imagining a society developed in accordance 
with certain ingredients of human nature to the 
exclusion of all others. As ingredients they are 
good; as the sole driving force they are likely to 
be disastrous. The impulse towards scientific 
construction is admirable when it does not thwart 
any of the major impulses that give value to human 
life, but when it is allowed to forbid all outlet to 
everything but itself it becomes a form of cruel 
tyranny. There is, I think, a real danger lest the 
world should become subject to a tyranny of this 
sort, and it is on this account that I have not 
shrunk from depicting the darker features of the 
world that scientific manipulation unchecked might 
wish to create. 

Science in the course of the few centuries of its 
history has undergone an internal development 
which appears to be not yet completed. One may 
sum up this development as the passage from con- 
templation to manipulation. The love of knowledge 
to which the growth of science is due is itself the 
product of a twofold impulse. We may seek know- 
ledge of an object because we love the object or 
because we wish to have power over it. The former 
impulse leads to the kind of knowledge that is 
contemplative, the latter to the kind that is prac- 
tical. In the development of science the power 
impulse has increasingly prevailed over the love 


impulse. The power impulse is embodied in in- 
dustrialism and in governmental technique. It is 


“embodied also in the philosophies known as prag- 


matism and instrumentalism. Each of these philo- 
sophies holds, broadly speaking, that our beliefs 
about any object are true in so far as they enable 
us to manipulate it with advantage to ourselves. 
This is what may be called a governmental view 
of truth. Of truth so conceived science offers us 
a great deal; indeed there seems no limit to its 
possible triumphs. To the man who wishes to 
change his environment science offers astonish- 
ingly powerful tools, and if knowledge consists in 
the power to produce intended changes, then science 
gives knowledge in abundance. 

But the desire for knowledge has another form, 
belonging to an entirely different set of emotions. 
The mystic, the lover, and the poet are also seekers 
after knowledge—not perhaps very successful seek- 
ers, but not the less worthy of respect on that 
account. In all forms of love we wish to have 
knowledge of what is loved, not for purposes of 
power, but for the ecstasy of contemplation. “In 
knowledge of God standeth our eternal life,” but 
not because knowledge of God gives us power over 
Him. Wherever there is ecstasy or joy or delight 
derived from an object there is the desire to know 
that object—to know it not in the manipulative 
fashion that consists of turning it into something 
else, but to know it in the fashion of the beatific 
vision, because in itself and for itself it sheds hap- 
piness upon the lover. In sex love as in other 
forms of love the impulse to this kind of knowledge 
exists, unless the love is purely physical or 
practical. This may indeed be made the touchstone 
of any love that is valuable. Love which has value 
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contains an impulse towards that kind of knowledge 
out of which the mystic union springs. 

Science in its beginnings was due to men who 
were in love with the world. They perceived the 
beauty of the stars and the sea, of the winds and 
the mountains. Because they loved them their 
thoughts dwelt upon them, and they wished to 
understand them more intimately than a mere 
outward contemplation made possible. “The 
world,” said Heraclitus, “is an ever-living fire, 
with measures kindling and measures going 
out.” Heraclitus and the other Ionian philo- 
sophers, from whom came the first impulse to 
scientific knowledge, felt the strange beauty of the 
world almost like a madness in the blood. They 
were men of Titanic passionate intellect, and from 
the intensity of their intellectual passion the whole 
movement of the modern world has sprung. But 
step by step, as science has developed, the impulse 
of love which gave it birth has been increasingly 
thwarted, while the impulse of power, which was 
at first a mere camp-follower, has gradually usurped 
command in virtue of its unforeseen success. The 
lover of nature has been baffled, the tyrant over 
nature has been rewarded. As physics has develop- 
ed, it has deprived us step by step of what we 
thought we knew concerning the intimate nature 
of the physical world. Colour and sound, light 
and shade, form and texture, belong no longer to 
that external nature that the Ionians sought as the 
bride of their devotion. All these things have been 
transferred from the beloved to the lover, and the 
beloved has become a skeleton of ratting bones, 
cold and dreadful, perhaps a mere phantasm. The 
poor physicists, appalled at the desert that their 
formulae have revealed, call upon God to give them 
comfort, but God must share the ghostliness of His 
creation, and the answer that the physicists think 
they hear to their cry is only the frightened beat- 
ing of their own hearts. Disappointed as the lover 
of nature, the man of science is becoming its tyrant. 
What matters it, says the practical man, whether 
the outer world exists or is a dream, provided I 
can make it behave as I wish? Thus science has 
more and more substituted power-knowledge for 
love-knowledge, and as this substitution becomes 
complete science tends more and more to become 
sadistic. The scientific society of the future as we 
have been imagining it is one in which the power 
impulse has completely overwhelmed the impulse 
of love, and this is the psychological source of the 
cruelties which it is in danger of exhibiting. 

Science, which began as the pursuit of truth, is 
becoming incompatible with veracity, since complete 
veracity tends more and more to complete scientific 
scepticism. When science is considered contempla- 
tively, not practically, we find that what we believe 
we believe oving to animal faith, and it is only our 
disbeliefs that are due to science. When, on the 
other hand, science is considered as a technique for 
the transformation of ourselves and our environ- 
ment, it is found to give us a power quite independent 
of its metaphysical validity. But we can only 
wield this power by ceasing to ask ourselves 
metaphysical questions as to the nature of reality. 
Yet these questions are the evidence of a lover’s 
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attitude towards the world. Thus it is only in go 
far as we renounce the world as its lovers that 
we can conquer it as its technicians. But this 
division in the soul is fatal to what is best in map, 
As soon as the failure of science considered gs 
metaphysics is realized, the power conferred by 
science as a technique is only obtainable by 
something analogous to the worship of Satan, tha 
is to say, by the renunciation of love. 

This is the fundamental reason why the prospect 
of a _ scientific society must be viewed with 
apprehension, The scientific society in its pure 
form, which is what we have been trying to depict, 
is incompatible with the pursuit of truth, with 
love, with art, with spontaneous delight, with 
every ideal that men have hitherto cherished, with 
the sole exception of ascetic renunciation, It is 
not knowledge that is the source of these dangers, 
Knowledge is good and ignorance is evil: to this 
principle the lover of the world can admit no 
exception. Nor is it power in and for itself that 
is the source of danger. What is dangerous 5 
power wielded for the sake of power, not power 
wielded for the sake of genuine good. The leader 
of the modern world are drunk with power: the 
fact that they can do something that no on 
previously thought it possible to do is to them a 
sufficient reason for doing it. Power is not on 
of the ends of life, but merely a means to othe 
ends, and until men remember the ends that power 
should subserve science will not do what it might 
to minister to the good life. But what then are 
the ends of life, the reader will say? I do not think 
that one man has a right to legislate for another 
on this matter. For each individual the ends of 
life are those things which he deeply desires, and 
which if they existed would give him peace. Or, 
if it be thought that peace is too much to as 
this side of the grave, let us say that the ends od 
life should give delight or joy or ecstasy. In the 
conscious desires of the man who seeks power for 
its own sake there is something dusty: when he 
has it he wants only more power, and does nd 
find rest in contemplation of what he has. The 


lover, the poet and the mystic find a fulle§ 


satisfaction than the seeker after power can evel 
know, since they can rest in the object of theit 
love, whereas‘ the seeker after power must 
perpetually engaged in some fresh manipulation if 
he is not to suffer from a sense of emptiness. ! 
think therefore that the satisfactions of the lover, 
using that word in its broadest sense, exceed the 
satisfactions of the tyrant, and deserve a higher 
place among the ends of life. When I come t 
die I shall not feel that I have lived in vain. I have 
seen the earth turn red at evening, the dev 
sparkling in the morning, and the snow shining 
under a frosty sun; I have smelt rain after drought, 
and have heard the stormy Atlantic beat upon th 
granite shores of Cornwall. Science may bestow 
these and other joys upon more people than coll 
otherwise enjoy them. If so, its power will » 
wisely used. But when it takes out of life th 
moments to. which life owes its value, science wil 
not deserve admiration, however cleverly 

however elaborately it may lead men along th 
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road to despair. The sphere of values lies outside 
science, except in so far as science consists in the 
ursuit of knowledge. Science as the pursuit of 
wer must not obtrude upon the sphere of values, 
and scientific technique, if it is to enrich human 
life, must not outweigh the ends which it should 
rve. 
w The number of men who determine the character 
of an age is small, Columbus, Luther and Charles V 
dominated the sixteenth century; Galileo and 
Descartes governed the seventeenth. The important 
men in the age that is just ended are Edison, 
Rockefeller, Lenin, and Sun Yat-Sen. With the 
exception of Sun Yat-Sen these were men devoid 
of culture, contemptuous of the past, self-confident, 
and ruthless, Traditional wisdom had no place 
in their thoughts and feelings; mechanism and 
organization were what interested them. A different 
education might have made all these men quite 
different. Edison might in his youth have acquired 
a knowledge of history and poetry and art; 
Rockefeller might have been taught how he had 
been anticipated by Croesus and Crassus; Lenin, 
instead of having hatred implanted in him by the 
execution of his brother during his student days, 
might have made himself acquainted with the rise 
of Islam and the development of Puritanism froin 
piety to plutocracy. By means of such an education 
some little leaven of doubt might have entered the 
souls of these great men. Given a little doubt their 
achievement would perhaps have been less in 
volume, but much greater in value. 


Our world has a heritage of culture and beauty, . 


but unfortunately we have been handing on this 
heritage only to the less active and important 
members of each generation. The government of 
the world, by which I do not mean its ministerial 
posts but its key-positions of power, has been 
allowed to fall into the hands of men ignorant of 
the past, without tenderness towards what is 
traditional, without understanding of what they 
are destroying. There is no essential reason why 
this shouid be the case. To prevent it is an 
educational problem, and not a very difficult one. 
Men in the past were often parochial in space, 
but the dominant men of our age are parochial 
in time. They feel for the past a contempt that 
it does not deserve, and for the present a respect 
that it deserves still less. The copy-book maxims 
of a former age have become outworn, but a new 
set of copy-book maxims is required. First among 
these I should put: “It is better to do a little good 
than much harm.” To give content to this maxim 
it would of course be necessary to instil some sense 
of what is good. Few men in the present day, for 
example, can be induced to believe that there is 
no inherent excellence in rapid locomotion. To 
climb from Hell to Heaven is good, though it be 
a slow and laborious process; to fall from Heaven 
to Hell is bad, even though it be done with the 


speed of Milton’s Satan. Nor can it be said that 
a mere increase in the production of material 
commodities is in itself a thing of great value, To 
prevent extreme poverty is important, but to add 
to the possessions of those who already have too 
much is a worthless waste of effort. To prevent 
crime may be necessary, but to invent new crimes 
in order that the police may show skill in preventing 
them is less admirable The new powers that 
science has given to man can only be wielded 
safely by those who, whether through the study of 
history or through their own experience of life, 
have acquired some reverence for human feelings 
and some tenderness towards the emotions that 
give colour to the daily existence of men and 
women. I do not mean to deny that scientific 
technique may in time build an artificial world in 
every way preferable to that in which men have 
hitherto lived, but I do say that if this is to be 
done it must be done tentatively and with a 
realization that the purpose of government is not 
merely to afford pleasure to those who govern, but 
to make life tolerable for those who are governed. 
Scientific technique must no longer be allowed to 
form the whole culture of the holders of power, 
and it must become an essential part of men’s 
ethical outlook to realize that the will alone cannot 
make a good life. Knowing and feeling are 
equally essential ingredients both in the life of 


the individual and in that of the community. 


Knowledge, if it is wide and intimate, brings with 
it a realization of distant times and places, an 
awareness that the individual is not omnipotent or 
all-important, and a perspective in which values 
are seen more clearly than by those to whom a 
distant view is impossible. Even more important 
than knowledge is the life of the emotions. A 
world without delight and without affection is a 
world destitute of value. These things the scientific 
manipulator must remember, and if he does his 
manipulation may be wholly beneficial. All that 
is needed is that men should not be so intoxicated 
by new power as to forget the truths that were 
familiar to every previous generation. Not all 
wisdom is new, nor is all folly out of date. 

Man has been disciplined hitherto by his 
subjection to nature. Having emancipated himself 
from this subjection, he is showing something of 
the defects of slave-turned-master. A new moral 
outlook is called for in which submission to the 
powers of nature is replaced by respect for what 
is best in man. It is where this respect is lacking 
that scientific technique is dangerous. So long as 
it is present, science, having delivered man from 
bondage to nature, can proeeed to deliver him from 
bondage to the slavish part of himself. The dangers 
exist, but they are not inevitable, and hope for the 
future is at least as rational as fear. 

Extract from The Scientific Outlook by Bertrand Russell 
(London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd.) 
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Commercial aviation and life on our planet 


by 


P. 


Since the end of the nineteenth century, man, in 
his efforts to give a reasoned description of the 
planet, has used ideas from geography and 
economics which, like all human conceptions, have 
the disadvantage of not being permanent. Unlike 
the physical world, which scarcely varies, man 
is in a perpetual state of flux. Thus modern 
transport is undermining all classical theories about 
commercial exchanges by contradicting what we 
have been taught and upsetting our traditional 
notions of geography. 

The need for us to revise our ideas on aviation 
is more urgent than in other fields, for within a 
few decades the aeroplane has abolished distances 
and interfered with our ideas in other ways. At 


the same time, it has challenged principles which 
we thought firmly established. An interest in air- 
power—this new phenomenon whose effects are 
already writ large upon human intercourse—huas 
indispensable to an understanding of 


become 
our age. 

The transport of passengers and goods easily, 
speedily and without changing the mode of travel, 
from one part of the world to another, has altered 
not only the tempo of life, but the very methods 
of humanexchange. While railways and steamships 
wrought great changes in the past, the aeroplane 
today is revolutionizing the way the whole world 
is run, by abolishing remoteness, inaccessibility and 
the time factor—those age-long barriers to inter- 
course. 

In 1948 nearly 30,000,000 people—equal to three- 
quarters of the population of France—were flown 
by the world’s airlines. Hundreds of thousands 
of tons of cargo were carried in freight planes. 
This is the vital fact: commercial aviation affects 
the masses, transports man and his wealth from 
one region to another, and influences his daily life 
as well as his economic and intellectual activities. 
This constant movement of people from continent 
to continent, from country to country, is not 
haphazard: it follows routes established by the 
airlines. A new picture of human exchanges and 
of the course of trade emerges from this evolution. 

Fifty years ago no one would have thought of 
denying that Europe was the economic centre of 
the world. It would be difficult to make such a 
claim today, despite the weight of tradition. From 
the point of view of world aviation Europe has in 
fact become no more than a crossroads between 
East and West, where the warp and woof of 
airlines weave in and out of each other to all 
corners of the earth. The West is just a stopping- 
place in the new geography of air transport. The 
points of departure and arrival must be sought 
elsewhere: in North America, Latin America, South 
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Africa, Asia, and also within that closed and 
compact world formed by the enormous territories 
of the Soviet Union. 

Running from pole to pole and girdled by fou 
continents, the Atlantic has replaced the Mediter. 
ranean of classical times as the hub of civilizatiog, 
Yesterday steamships crossed the Mediterranean in 
12 hours; today the aeroplane links the coast of 
Colombus with the Old World in the same time, 
Every day 20 to 30 planes make the crossing, 

We see a similar collapse in geopolitical theories 
about the great continents, whose area would have 
seemed to defy the power of aircraft to unify them. 
The idea that ocean navigation begins and ends on 
the coast of continents no longer makes sense in 
terms of air transport; the law of spatial unity rules 
the traffic of the big airlines despite all restrictions 
imposed by individual nations. Each nation tries 
to arrange that its own’ continental or internal 
airlines shall form part of the great world air 
routes, This is undeniably useful from the stand- 
point of economic policy, since internal traffic 
no longer operates in a vacuum, but depends 
closely upon international lines. Geographically, 
the extension of the same means of transport 
across continents and oceans is seen in a network 
of homogeneous traffic which reveals a new aspect 
of intercourse between the different parts of the 
world. Politically there is a tendency to apportion 
zones of 
serving the different areas: the domination of the 
American companies is no less obvious than is 
Europe’s new position as a traffic roundabout. On 
the other hand, although North Africa and the Far 
Eastern seaboard are the farthest outposts for 
European airlines, South Africa has been gradually 
wresting supremacy from the Old World and 
forging links with the West. Elsewhere Soviet 
expansion in Europe and Asia has made it 
abundantly clear that the Old World must make 
a long detour if it is to maintain even a precarious 
link with the Pacific. Australia has already consoli- 
dated the basis of an aerial network in the 
Southern Pacific. 

Apart from these main trends, competition in air 
transport is visibly increasing all over the world. 
It is not unusual to find 8 or 10 companies 
operating the internal lines in Europe and America. 
On the Transatlantic routes there are already 
20 companies fighting for the market. At the 
same time, air services are very frequent and far 
exceed pre-war steamship sailings. Sometimes 
air-traffic capacity hits sea transport very hard, 
particularly in the Pacific between the United 
States and Honolulu, where the air companies carry 
twice as many passengers as the steamship 


influence to the commercial airlines § 
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companies; in 1947 58,000 passengers flew to the 
Hawaiian islands, while only 26,000 travelled by 
sea. (It is interesting to compare these figures with 
those for 1940, when 56,000 passengers crossed by 
poat and only 639 by plane). The same state of 
affairs is found in Australia; the Canadian Austral- 
asian Line now forms the only ocean link between 
North America and Australia and represents a 
carrying capacity of 3,000 passengers a year. On 
the other hand, Pan-American Airways, with four 
return flights a week between U.S.A., Australia and 
New Zealand, and British Commonwealth Pacific 
Airways, with three return flights a fortnight, can 
carry 15,000 passengers, which means a superiority 
of five to one for air transport. 

Thus before our very eyes the facts of human 
and economic geography are being changed. 

What an exciting change it is! For 20 centuries 
the elements of earth and water controlled the 
development of human transportation. Now a third 
element, the air, has asserted its supremacy in less 
than 40 years. 

Civilizations are influenced in many ways by 
means of transport. Cities by their origin ’ and 
nature are crossroads, for their natural function is 
to serve as a meeting place and a halt. A nation’s 
ascent to power or decline to slavery depends upon 
the greater or lesser fertility of the currents which 
cross it, on whether it acquires or loses trade 
routes; an empire may rise or fall, according as 
it opens its horizons wide, or dangerously closes 
them to the great tides of human evolution. Thus 
the character and structure of a group are formed 
and explained by its means of transport. According 
to Vidal de la Blache, the personality of France 
throughout history results from the intermingling 
of a continental with a Mediterranean race. A 
hundred years hence what kind of personality will 
Europe have, once it has become the aerial cross- 


roads of the planet? Already countries larger than 
France are distinguished by their system of cross- 
roads. J. Gottman writes: “In this respect the 
history of Russia is typical. It starts from Kiev—key 
town for shipping on the Dnieper and its tribu- 
taries—and ends up with the colonization of Siberia 
and Central Asia; first-it follows roads and railways, 
then becomes a little more spread out today as it 
follows the air network. The whole of the Eastern 
Mediterranean seems but a sequence of caravan 
cities; the colonial empires were united by harbours, 
rivers, sea routes and, later, land routes .. .” 
We should now say, by air routes. 

Vidal de la Blache compares civilization to a 
clock which cannot wind itself and _ therefore 
cannot work without external intervention; com- 
mercial aviation is already trying to serve as this 
stimulus to the modern world. No doubt it is a 
complex organism, difficult to examine methodically, 
but, firmly established in space and with its own 
original system, it supplies the concrete machinery 
of transport: it, so to speak, “determines the 
co-ordinates”, It is a living organism, fast develop- 
ing, outgrowing its contacts, altering and increasing 
the number and spread of its tentacles from year to 
year. It can be mapped, it has its system of routes 
and airports, its favoured areas, its great network 
running into hundreds of thousands of miles, 
with millions of human beings spreading out along 
them, giving forth new strength and energy to 
the world. 

For some time to come this system will reflect 
past traditions, but its plans show modern 
tendencies to a marked degree; today commercial 
aviation foreshadows the inter-planetary intercourse 
of the near future. 


Adapted from an extract from L’Aviation commerciale 
a travers le monde, published by the Revue Générale 
de l’Air. Paris, Les Editions Internationales, 1949. 


The aeroplane and civilization 


by 


CHARLES MORAZE 


The movements of mankind have undoubtedly 
influenced the evolution of its ideas. A look at 
Maps of the known world made by ancient 
civilizations gives us a pretty clear picture of the 
notion which learned men of every age had of 
their destiny, Very few philosophers were able to 


rise above the view of the planet held by their time, 
since few of them had any conception of world 
unity. - 

For most thinking people the world is divided 
into two parts—the known and the unknown. 

The Greek worid of antiquity was encircled by 
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vast unexplored regions, scarcely reached by 
Euthymenos or Pytheas, and forming part of that 
vague area inhabited by “barbarians”. The bar- 
barians were useful to pillage and reduce to 
slavery. There were, it is true, among them men 
who asserted the geographical unity of the world 
and discovered that the earth was round, as well 
as philosophers who advocated kindly treatment 
of slaves. But the cleverest of them did not 
realize the enormous importance of this dual 
discovery in geography and morals, and force of 
custom preserved old habits of thought. 

To the pedestrian, the earth seems flat and 
shapeless. It is difficult to grasp what a shock it 
must have been to the people of the Renaissance 
when they learnt with certainty that the earth 
was a globe suspended in space. 

Indeed, we have not yet fully recovered from 
the moral implications of this discovery. 

The Roman road map of the world known as 
Peutinger’s Tabula shows a correct sense of 
direction: it proves that travellers in the Roman 
Empire felt sure where they were going and trusted 
in concrete reality—checked at every step and 
recorded at every crossroads or turning—to show 
them their direction. But on the farthest borders 
of the world thus mapped, distances are arbitrarily 
increased and the unexplored confines of the earth 
appear limitless. 

On old maps and charts, and in the logs of the 
first ships to circumnavigate the world, we find 
the same accuracy in direction. So much so, that 
map-makers and navigators distort the whole sur- 
face of the globe by keeping to the correct direc- 
tion, thus proving by the way they move forward 
that thé earth is round, but representing it as in- 
definitely flat. 

Only air travellers could see that the earth was 
round and instinctively escape from a dilemma that 
mathematicians are powerless to solve. 

Today air navigation charts solve in a practical 
way political problems which up till now seldom 
arose, 

For a nation which defends the sky above it, 
which draws its frontiers with heavy lines, makes 
its own air regulations and feunds its unity upon 
an exclusive nationalism, is still reasoning as 
though this planet contained limitless space for 
imperial conquests achievable without injustice, 
where war can still mean bold and courageous 
combat instead of a crime against mankind, against 
justice, and against the right of every man to share 
in the far from unlimited wealth of the world. 

Especially is this so today, when we can meet 
the most dissimilar civilizations within the space 
of a few hours. An aeroplane travelling from the 
far east to the far west of the Eurasian continent 
lands each evening amongst civilizations that show 
the varied results of a thousand years’ experience 
and have developed in the shadow of each other’s 
influence. A new morality is emerging, founded 
upon a fusion of all those separate ethical systems 
in which the triumph of might over right (which 
means the triumph of the West, with its machines) 
has not completely stifled the voice of the weak. 
It is to be expected that everything which tries 
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to resist this unification will perish, as the peoples 
of the Pacific are being debilitated by ways of life 
learnt from passengers landing at their ports, 
is the responsibility of the West—of us who know 
the price of human effort, and would be justly 
punished for cur indifference—to ensure that the 
experience gained by these weaker civilizations 
shall not be lost. 

A unified world is slowly emerging. The 
Chinaman adopts our machines, we hang his silk 
panels with their dream-like paintings upon ow 
walls, and unconsciously we absorb a little of their 
rhythm. The African, at first astounded by the 
favours which God bestowed upon us, has already 
learnt lightning ways of enriching his arid land, 
thanks to inventions slowly evolved in countries 
with never-failing springs; he tells us of his poverty 
and of his longings; we cannot rid our minds of 
them; we are enriched by his experience. 

Steamships achieve this fusion slowly. The 
aeroplane precipitates it. No more stopping-places, 
no more slow journeys where the mind gradually 
adapts itself, slowly forgets what it has just seen 
and, turning homeward, expects once more to find 
the familiar landscape. 

The aeroplane does not allow this gentle adap- 
tation and readaptation. It operates by sharp 
shocks. Suddenly it seizes a man, transplants him, 
plunges him at a swoop into a strange civilization, 
We must guard against its dangers; the synthesis 
it achieves may be artificial and a common garb 
may conceal opposing instincts. Experience will 
show whether its brusque rhythm has not come 
too soon, and whether, taking it all in all, unhurried 
travel was not more of a help towards a moral 
renewal and the creation of a new human ethic. 
Here again it is for us Western peoples to take 
care lest appearances deceive us and prevent a true 
and deep-founded fusion. 

Although the aeroplane imposes duties upon us, 
it is also a powerful means of discharging them. Let 
ethnographical missions travel all over the world 
to see that nothing is destroyed before humanity 
has extracted from it all that is of human value; 
let the thinking man feel the impact of continual 
uprooting upon himself or upon others; human 
skill is sufficiently advanced for every man with a 
true sense of responsibility to bring spiritual 
progress to the four corners of the world. Econo- 
mics or politics must not hinder this vital work, 
for without it our hopes will be menaced by 4 
ruthless revival of fierce antagonism and by irre- 
parable destruction which will take the weaker 
civilizations of the world as first victims, but will 
soon employ its infernal means to achieve the 
greatest of its proud victories, wiping out the 
miraculous progress made by man from the time 
of the dinosaurus to the present day. 

Thus the aeroplane emphasizes how precarious 
is our power, 

Like a warning sign in the sky, it foretells the 
era of ultimate progress on earth: civilization must 
be one or disappear. 

What impact has the aeroplane so far made 0 
civilization? 

First, it has been a wonderful instrument 
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scientific research, one which has served to test 
human courage. In its early days aviation was the 
most breath-taking, the most audacious of sports. 
It enabled us to study air movements in the 
greatest detail, it initiated altitude research. It 
helped to perfect internal combustion engines, 
encouraged the industrial exploitation of fuel oil, 
transformed the raw material industry by the 
invention of light-weight metals which have been 
a most important factor in technical progress. It 
also created a new enthusiasm in the hearts of men, 
surpassing the patriotism of old—Bleriot, Lindbergh 
and Mermoz belong to the continents they linked 
together. 

The aeroplane is a keen detector of developing 
economics and has rapidly demarcated the main 
areas of human activity by its network of interweav- 
ing lines. It opens up American industrial centres 
for our study, as well as that great economic dorsal 
spine stretching across Europe from Wales to 
Bohemia to reveal a hard-working and creative 
Europe forging ahead by means of technical dis- 
coveries and the wealth of the soil, despite the 
vicissitudes of rival nationalisms and _ frontiers 
chopped and changed by war. 

It replaces old traditional routes which founded 
empires by new routes which bestride rivers, seas 
and mountains, linking up the main centres chosen 
by man for the building of progress. 

By joining these centres of prosperity directly 
to each other, the aeroplane bestows new meaning 
upon the skies it traverses and draws man towards 
new space: the North Pole becomes the roundabout 
for express services between New England and 
Japan, between industrial centres in Soviet Russia 
and Anglo-Saxon centres, between the western 
world and the eastern world. Soon roads and 
railways will pierce the ice and plough the snow 
so that supplies can be carried to airport towns. 


The aeroplane marks its chosen sites with a sign 
that promises fortune. 

Soon trade and commerce develop along the route 
and in vast areas around which all earthly activities 
must crystallize. 

The aeroplane can also be used to further danger- 


- ous ideas: it is not only a sign of solicitude for 


less advanced civilizations. Its network bears 
witness to the power of rival imperialisms strug- 
gling for world supremacy and, by increasing the 
destructive power of war, it aids their conflicts. 

The aeroplane has not escaped the fate of every 
human invention—it serves both good and evil. 

All who are interested in flying—that tremendous 
factor in evolution—should try to ensure that it 
helps more than it hinders, that all thinking people 
endeavour to understand whither this progress is 
leading us, that all technicians accept their moral 
responsibility, that all flying enthusiasts, poets or 
pilots, historians, economists, or builders and admi- 
nistrators, unite as one great family to pool their 
enthusiasm. If they can agree, really be of one 
mind from one end of the world to another, then the 
aeroplane will symbolize a new human greatness 
and the throb of its engines will bring nothing but 
hope and pride to the peoples of the world. © 

Then this most remarkable of all products of 
scientific progress and of human courage will blaze 
the trail from our planet to other worlds. 

As in ancient Gréece, men will recapture the sense 
of a boundless universe, but this time, instead of 
resting upon slavery, it will not begin to bear its 
fruit until all trace of slavery has vanished from 
its economy and from the heart of man. 


Adapted from an extract from the Revue Générale de 
Air. Sept./Oct. 1946, no. 5. 


Social effects of aviation 


by 


LEsLIE A, BRYAN 


Transportation by air in America has achieved an 


important and secure place in public transportation. 
During a short span of about 25 years the air 
transport industry has reached the status of big 
business. The chief characteristic of air transpor- 
tation—high speed—has placed it as a transpor- 
lation medium in a currently non-competitive 


position in circumstances where the utmost rapidity 
of movement is required. At the present time the 
transportation of persons is the primary source of 
income of the aif carriers, although air mail 
revenue is still important and constituted the 
principal source of livelihood during the industry’s 
early infancy and adolescence, In this respect air 
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transportation development has differed somewhat 
from that of other forms of transportation, since 
from early times the latter derived their revenues 
mainly from the carriage of cargo. 

The general impact of air transportation upon 
all forms of surface transportation is quite appre- 
ciable already and probably will continue at an 
accelerated rate. Within the continental United 
States this impact has been and undoubtedly will 
continue to be felt most keenly by the rail carriers; 
particularly in connexion with long hauls where 
the airport-to-airport speed outweighs the time 
consumed in travelling to and from the airports plus 
the actual travel time. Likewise, in transoceanic 
shipping the speed differential is considerably 
wider, because the fastest steamship moves with 
less speed and over longer distances than does the 
average railroad train. Consequently the effect of 
air transportation upon the merchant marines of 
the world may be profound. 

Results have followed the introduction of air 
transportation in the United States, as they have 
followed any improvement of existing transpor- 
tation. They can be conveniently grouped, although 
somewhat arbitrarily, under three general heads: 
economic, political, and social. Each of these 
results is important and undoubtedly there is 


considerable overlapping between them. The eco- 
nomic and political effects will be discussed 
briefly as a preliminary to a more extended discus- 
sion of the social effects of air transportation. 

It is assumed throughout that air transportation 
represents an improvement in our transportation 
system. While this is true in general, it should 


be borne in mind that improved transportation has 
made modern war possible and has been responsible 
in some degree for business fluctuations and an 
increase in crime. 


I 


In discussing the economic effects of improved 
transportation, it is well to bear in mind that many, 
probably the majority, of the items moving in air 
transportation do not move cheaper in terms of 
cargo rates than by other modes of transportation. 
On the other hand, there are many commodities 
moving by air transportation primarily as a result 
of reductions in the unit transportation cost, though 
a new improvement may take the form of increased 
speed, greater safety, or more flexibility. It is 
possible to move those commodities on which 
there is a reduction in the unit cost of transpor- 
tation a given distance at a lesser expense. A 
similar decrease in unit cost, as far as passengers are 
concerned, encourages travel wanted for its own 
sake as well as travel necessary in the production 
of commodities. A reduction in the expenditure 
required for the transportation of commodities has 
at least four important results—the diffusion of 
goods, the equalization of the supply of goods, the 
reduction in consumer cost, and a change in the 
functional distribution of income. 

Limiting factors, such as climatic conditions or 
a lack of raw materials, often prevent the production 
of goods which the modern community normally 
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wishes to enjoy. Many local limitations of produc. 
tion can be overcome by providing a method of 
exchange of those things than can be produced 
locally for those goods which the community 
desires. Such an exchange often can be achieved 
most effectively by air transportation. Communities 
without cheap transportation must be largely self. 
sufficient. Since, however, the means of producing 
many important and desired commodities are not 
available in all communities, citizens of such 
communities are denied the benefits of ‘a diversified 
consumption, unless transportation is adequate, 
cheap, and available. Indeed, it has been the 
desire to overcome the limitations of local produc- 
tion that has caused many improvements of 
transportation to be made. 

Many articles in a local department store are 
drawn from remote sources and are available only 
because low cargo rates have enabled them to stand 
the additional cost of transportation necessary to 
bring them from the place where they can be pro- 
duced, and thus give them a place utility. In the 
field of perishable products, air transportation, by 
the increase of speed, has tended to equalize the 
supply of goods, to reduce the average volume of 
those goods in transit, and to make possible the 
carrying of small inventories. Likewise, air trans- 
portation through its speed in gathering raw mate- 
rials has shortened the time of the productive 
process. 

A corollary of the advantages brought about by 
the diffusion of goods is the economic result of 
equalization of the supply of commodities in 
different markets. Commodities tend to move from 
points where the supply is larger than the demand 
to those places where the supply is small in 
relation to the demand. It follows that the cheaper 
the transportation, the easier the shift of goods; 
with the overall result that there is more nearly 
an equalization of supply. In those industries 
where the output is difficult to control, cheap 
transportation consequently is particularly advan- 
tageous Such is the case with agriculture, where 
transportation of the right sort can reduce the 
waste from overproduction and minimize famines. 
The prices of those commodities with national or 
even international markets will tend to vary among 
separate production points largely according to 
differences in the cost of shipment to primary 
markets. For products of this sort, or even those 
which have more restricted markets, air transpor- 
tation may stabilize and equalize prices; since the 
lower the cost of transporting the produce, the 
broader the market. With broader markets come 
less extreme fluctuations in price. 

Probably the most important effect of cheap 
transportation is that it reduces the cost of goods 
to the consumer. The eost reduction may come 
about through the intensification of competition 
that is sometimes caused by an improvement in 
transportation, but it is more likely to occur because 
of a reduction in the cost of producing the goods. 
Since the movement costs of goods is as much 4 
part of their total cost as is their actual fabrication, 
the transportation costs may be substituted in part 
for the excess in manufacturing cost. Often 
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jarger expenditures can be made for air transpor- 
tation, and consumers still can secure commodities 
at less cost than would be possible without such 
transportation. This is the normal case with 
improved transportation and in the long run reacts 
to the advantage of the consumer. As movement 
costs are lowered, relatively more labour and 
capital tend to be devoted to transportation than 
to extraction and fabrication. The rapid growth 
in the physical volume of transportation during the 
last 50 years, as contrasted with the output of 
either agriculture or manufacturing, is evidence of 
the tendency. Transportation has now so prevaded 
the productive process that few commodities find 
their way to the consumer without requiring a 
transportation service somewhere in the course 
of preparation. 

It should not be inferred that increased outlays 
for transportation are advantageous, per se. The 
reverse is true—the less the cost of transportation, 
the better. Since transportation is a part of 
production, lower rates tend to be passed on to 
the consumer in the form of lower prices. Other 
factors remaining equal, a cut in transportation 
rates will affect prices most where the demand for 
a good is inelastic or in circumstances where the 
supply is elastic. How rapidly the effect will 
become apparent to the consumer will depend on 
the state of the market and the ease with which the 
supply can be readjusted. Presuming that the 
economic good is competitively produced, consumers 
will pay lower prices in the end because of the 
decrease in the transportation cost. 

Improved transportation—by facilitating the 
geographical division of labour, and by making 
large scale production possible—has a_ two-fold 
effect upon the cost of production. Efficient means 
of transportation provide the necessary markets 
and sources of supply to make a territorial special- 
ization possible. A territorial specialization may 
mean that a territory is producing a commodity at 
a cost less than would be possible in a locality 
with which it trades; or it may mean that the 
territory is importing goods that could be produced 
more cheaply at home, but is specializing in the 
production of other commodities. Whatever may 
be the case, there is an overall gain from the 
territorial specialization. All the factors of pro- 
duction are utilized to the best advantage and 
goods are made available to society at a less 
total cost. 

Because high costs of transportation tend to deny 
society the benefits of specialization, that society is 
continually seeking lower rates. Transportation 
costs are not only an independent factor affecting 
the location of productive activity, but also an 
element in other location factors, stich as nearness 
to markets, raw materials, and fuel or power. It 
is, therefore, possible that transportation exerts a 
greater influence upon industrial location than any 
other factor, The significance of transportation 
varies, however, in different industries depending 
upon the relative portion of the transportation cost 
to the total costs of production or to the final value 
of the commodities produced. In agriculture, 
forestry, and mining, transportation costs tend to 


determine where production takes place, even though 
the location of the activity at first glance might 
seem to be governed entirely by the general resources 
concerned. In manufacturing, the aim of the 
industry is to locate with reference to the source 
of raw materials and the market for the finished 
product, and where the aggregate of transportation 
cost is the least. 

Similarly, large-scale production depends upon 
the extent of the market, and, therefore, on the 
efficiency of transportation. This is true whether 
the improved facilities for transportation and 
communication have been the fundamental cause 
of the move toward large-scale production, or 
whether large-scale production has come about as 
a result of the technological improvements. With 
large-scale production have come definite economic 
gains, all of which may be summed up under the 
head of lower costs. Efficient transportation 
makes it easier to manage large enterprises, because 
it promotes the movement of commodities and 
facilitates, either through travel or by mail, cheap 
and rapid communication. The advantages of large- 
scale production are well known, though there is 
definitely an economic limit to advantages which 
may be achieved by bigness alone. 

Improved transportation also affects the functional 
distribution of income. Its relation to economic | 
rent and land value is especially significant. 
Location is an important factor in determining 
rent, as distance is primarily a matter of the cost 
and time of movement rather than of miles. It is 
evident, therefore, that improvements in transpor- 
tation influence the share of the total income of 
society which goes to the owners of land. Improve- 
ments in transportation have the effect of gener- 
ally readjusting the distribution of rent. The rent 
from some lands is decreased, while that of others 
is increased. Owners of natural agents, who enjoy 
the benefits of a better location with respect to a 
market and, thereof, higher rents before the improve- 
ments are made, tend to see their rents reduced 
after the improvements, while those individuals far 
from the market find their former low rents 
increased. Construction of the Erie Canal increased 
agricultural rents and land values in the Ohio and 
Mississippi River valleys and, at the same time, 
lowered agricultural prices and reduced rents in 
the older sections of the country. The coming of 
the automobile raised suburban rents and land 
values and tended to lower those near the centres 
of popuktion. So, too, the airplane and air 
transportation in general may be expected to cause 
a raise in rents and an enhancement of land values 
away from the centres of population. 


II 


The second general impact of air transportation is 
being felt in the field of politics. Air transpor- 
tation simultaneously promotes and creates a need 
for national unity. An effective and efficient 
transportation system between the several econo- 
mically interdependent territories of a country 
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promotes a desirable territorial division of labour. 
Transportation makes a political unity essential in 
order that freedom of trade may be guaranteed 
and industry may be effectively controlled. The 
framers of our Constitution recognized the need for 
such a strong central government by giving autho- 
rity over interstate commerce to the federal 
government. It is generally agreed that a country 
as large as the United States could not be held 
together without an adequate system of transpor- 
tation and communication. Such reasoning is at 
the back of many arguments which have been 
advanced to encourage the development of national 
railroads, highways, waterways and airways. 

The natural influence of aviation, unless counter- 
acted, is to hasten the evolution of states into 
still larger units. Aviation conceivably could faci- 
litate a single political organization among the 
peoples of the world. Once a national unity has 
been achieved, transportation makes it easier to 
maintain that national unity by fostering a social 
homogeneity. The assimilation of the millions of 
immigrants who have come to America has been 
aided immeasurably by the cheapening and the 
quickening of transportation. In the case of com- 
munication, transportation has bound us so closely 
together that we take the dissolution of the union 
as being an impossibility. 

A strengthening of national defence is another 
general political effect of efficient transportation. 
From the time of Roman roads to the present time, 
transport considerations have been prominent in 
the minds of national leaders. The science of 
logistics, with its emphasis on transportation, has 
emerged as an essential part. of the waging of war. 
Transportation by highway revised the strategy of 
World War I; and the development of air transpor- 
tation as a military weapon and as a source of 
movement of supplies revolutionized military pro- 
cedure in World War II. Not only is transpor- 
tation significant in terms of combat in time of war, 
but also it is extremely important in the utilization 
of the country’s resources which are directed 
toward military ends. 

In the realm of international affairs, the coming 
of aviation on a global basis has created a need for 
international co-operation in many areas. Where 
a need exists, action will follow; although it is a 
halting action at present. The most progress has 
been made in the setting up of standardized 
technical aids, in common international rules for 
safety, and in those regions which have a tradition 
of free trade. Conversely, the problems of inter- 
national comity are more striking where strong 
national rivalries and jealousies exist. 


Ill 


Improved transportation produces profound social 
as well as economic and political effects. In the 
succeeding paragraphs some of the social effects 
which the airplane may be expected to produce in 
the future will be discussed. Since the airplane 
is relatively new as a mode of transportation, the 
predictions which follow represent opinion, in 
many cases, though that opinion is fortified 
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somewhat by the history of other modes of 
transportation and their social effects, 

It may be profitable for the sake of analogy ty 
review briefly many of the changes which result) 
from an earlier invention whose development ang 
social effects are known. The automobile is gj 
enough and its effects are broad enough so thy 
many of the ways in which society is differey 
because of it are common knowledge. The ant. 
mobile first of all revolutionized the prevalent mods 
of transportation. By eliminating to a large exten 
the use of horses and mules, it affected the indys. 
tries which were directly dependent on anima 
transportation. Much passenger and freight trans. 
portation was diverted from the railroads to th 
trucks and buses. Likewise, automotive trans. 
portation affected the distribution of population, 
since with its development and with the com. 
ing of other forms of rapid transit, population 
tended to diffuse. The result was that the economic 
city and the social city became much larger tha 
the political city and there developed the metro 
politan area. Similarly, too, the coming of the 
automobile created a gigantic new industry ani 
stimulated the oil, steel, and road building indy. 
tries. 

Institutions such as the school and the church, 
and national and local governments, as well 
the customs and the habits of the nation wer 
likewise directly affected. Thus, it is clear that 
the invention of the automobile affected civiliz 
tion in many ways. The study of its influence 
illustrates two general facts: first, in order of time, 
invention comes first and the changes of society 
follow; and second, these social changes frequently 
require a considerable. time before they develop 
into real adjustments. Had the social effects of 


the automobile been foreseen in the early part f& 


the century, profitable results would have ensued. 
Both the individual and society as a whole would 
have profited from the foreknowledge of an ap 
proaching social change. 

The question naturally arises: Can the changes 
which the development of a new mode of trans 
portation in the form of the airplane will make 
in the near and distant future be foreseen? With 
out trying to make a prediction with mathematic 
certainty, it is possible to look ahead with some 
confidence to the probable effect of the airplant 
upon society—its customs, institutions, groups, and 
communities. All facets of our society will bh 
affected. However only some of the more impor 
tant can be mentioned here. 

Air transportation will have a good deal to do 
with the determination of the concentration ani 
the spread of population. Aviation probably wil 
have little effect upon the rate of birth and death 
in the United States, but it no doubt will have cor 
siderable significance in the distribution of th 
population in the world, as well as in the United 
States. The out-of-the-way locality, where mineral 
chemicals, and other natural resources may #* 
exploited, will be brought into contact with othe 
population centres by the speed of air transporlt 
tion. Similarly, too, the sparsely-populated regiom 
lying adjacent to or on air routes between dense] 
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ulated centres may be expected to increase in 
opulation. This increase in size of population 
robably will be accompanied by a process of 
infiltration, rather than by a mass movement, with 
a tendency to lessen the differential of density in 
population between those areas with differing 
degrees of population pressure. 

Just as the development of aviation will influence 
the development of population in several territories, 
so it is expected to influence the configuration of 
the city. Changes of this sort will be slow. The 
first major change will occur from the demand for 
terminal-type airports, and for the small airport 
or landing strip for personal flying both in con- 
yentional airplanes and in helicopters. Demands 
for downtown landing strips and helicopter land- 
ing areas already have made themselves felt. It 
may be, too, that inland cities will increase in 
importance as they possibly become terminal points 
for international airlines. The threat of aerial 
bombing in a possible future war will make its 
influence felt in city planning and on the location of 
the new urban areas. Decentralization, of course, 
may not be limited to residential areas but may 
extend to factories and industries, as well as to 
public utilities and all forms of transportation 
facilities. 

The family as a universal social organization 
was greatly influericed in the past by the develop- 
ment of the automobile and the railroad, and to a 
lesser degree by the development or water trans- 
portation. It is probable that the development oi 
air transportation will not affect the family to as 
great a degree. The family, however, will be affect- 
ed by the opportunity which air transportation will 
provide for more distant travel for family vacations. 
Air transportation will also tend to separate mem- 
bers of the family from one another, particularly 
through travel of the husband. Privately owned 
aircraft, as contrasted with the commercially ope- 
rated airlines, will probably affect cnly a rela- 
tively small segment of the population in the imme- 
diate future. The influence of such aircraft will 
be felt at first by families with large incomes. 
With the development, however, of airplanes that 
are cheaper and of greater utility the privately 
owned airplane may well become a means of 
conspicuous family display, provide for more vaca- 


tions and vacation homes, develop problems of © 


adolescent control, cause a readjustment of family 
expenditures, and encourage suburban living. 

The family will be affected not only as a unit 
of social organization, but also in varying degrees 
in its religious life, its health, its recreational ideas, 
and its education. Social effects may also extend 
to its newspapers. 

Religion has two aspects—the institutional and the 
personal. The institutional aspect is, of course, 
the organization of religious belief into a formal 
structure. The personal aspect consists of organ- 
ized informal and subjective phases of religion. 
Aviation can be expected to affect both aspects. 
Undoubtedly, the urban church will be affected 
by shifts of population due to the impact of 
aviation. Likewise, church attendance may tend 
to be decreased somewhat by the competition of 


private aircraft as such craft become more num- 
erous. Contrariwise, the rural church may be 
strengthened to some extent by the pastor’s use of 
aircraft to serve more than one church, or by 
parishioners using the airplane to travel longer 
distances to such churches. Missionary work and 
its administration will be facilitated and speeded 
through the use of private aircraft, and by the 
availability of commercial lines to carry admi- 
nistrators to and from the areas of work. Similarly, 
aviation may promote the movement toward inter- 
national as well as national organizations of Pro- 
testant denominations. Two other results may be 
noted. Aviation will contribute to, rather than 
reduce, the trend toward secularization, and pro- 
vide the means for the expression and encourage- 
ment of the more personal and emotional aspects 
of religion 

Aviation will affect health in several different 
ways. In the first place, flying creates certain 
health problems which have led to a new branch 
of medical specialization, aviation medicine, and 
at least one new occupational disease, “‘aeroneur- 
osis.” Secondly, in the United States a new group 
of health problems have been created by the air- 
plane through the importation of diseases from 
foreign countries. The spread of disease may come 
through the transportation of persons with con- 
tagious diseases or through the transportation of 
insect carriers of disease, 

On the constructive side there should be noted the 
successful use of the air ambulance and the speed 
with which patients can be transported by air from 
area to area, thus making feasible movements 
which otherwise would be prohibited, and thereby 
making more medical facilities available and poss- 


_ibly giving the patient a choice of them. Not only 


will hospitals and medical supply houses be able 


‘to extend areas of service, but also physicians 


practising in medical centres or in their home loca- 
tions may be able to circulate economically over 
more territory and treat more patients. ; 

In recent years the movement toward the pro- 
vision for more recreational facilities and activities 
has been an outstanding social development. Out 
of this movement has come a trend toward commer- 
cialization of recreation and also a trend to use 
travel.as recreation. This latter trend is aided very 
definitely by aviation which not only provides a 
new method of travel for recreational activities but 
also in itself affords pleasure to most persons. In 
this respect the airplane is quite similar to the 
automobiles which has aided week-end travel and 
vacation travel to a marked degree. It is possible 
that there will be some sacrifice in the time given 
to automobile travel in favour of flying. Tourist 
travel in foreign lands and to remote parts of our 
country will undoubtedly be stimulated. On-the- 
spot motion picture making will be facilitated, of 
course, by aviation which will aid the frequent geo- 
graphical interchange of artists and actors. 

In the field of sports it is probable that the big 
spectacle events will be favoured by aviation and 
the sports will come to have a wider base of opera- 
tions through the ability of teams to travel longer 
distances for competition. Aviation as a sport may 
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depress the growth of some other sports such as 
motor boating and sailing. On the other hand, 
those recreations which are correlated with avia- 
tion may be expected definitely to increase, par- 
ticularly those outdoor sports, such as camping, 
hunting, and fishing, which require favourite spots 
of nature. 

Recreation activities also..may be expected to 
develop around airports. Observation rooms, parks, 
gardens, swimming pools, golf links and restaurant 
and hotel accommodations now are becoming 
generally accepted as an integral part of airport 
activities. Such things are counted upon in many 
instances to help support the operation of the 
airport. 

The effects upon education are among the most 
important social effects of aviation—a fact that is 
widely recognized, but upon which action has been 
discouragingly slow. In terms of its effect on the 
organized activities of schools, aviation can be 
expected to catise important changes in the cur- 
ricula with scarcely a subject being untouched in 
some way. Significant modifications are to be 


expected in geography, physics, and engineering, 
with lesser effects in the social sciences, mathe- 


matics, biology, and geology. One of the mog 
important recent studies of this subject was the 
symposium on education published in the Winte 
1948 issue of Air Affairs. 

In the field of education administration, aviation 
will have an effect in the direction of strength of 
the influence of the larger administrative unit; 
Aviation will tend to increase the size of the greg 
universities and influence the location and spe 
cialization of schools. The effect of aviation op 
rural education will probably be slight. 

Some of the economic, social, and political changes 
which may be expected to follows the development 
of air transportation have been outlined briefly 
above. In summary, all point to the fact that many 
social changes will follow the introduction of the 
airplane. Careful planning can eliminate many of 
the costly errors and much of the social lag caused 
by a disregard of predictable results of the techno. 
logical changes caused by the introduction of air 
transportation, 


Extract from Air Affairs, An International Quarterly, 
July 1948. Vol. II, no. 3 (published by International 
Society of Air Affairs). 
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PART TWO 


Aviation and Society 
Abstracts 


1. General and History of Aviation 


513 Bryan, Leslie A., “Social Effects of Aviation,” Air 

Affairs, vol. 2, July 1948, pp. 314-25. 
Focused on influences in the United States, this book 
gives a running account of the effects of aviation on 
transportation, economic organization, national unity, 
the evolution of states in size, defence, population distri- 
bution, religion, the family, ecology of cities, health, 
sports and education. 


514 Cuampe, René. Histoire de l’aviation, Flammarion, 
Paris, 1948, 4to, 800 photogravures, 12 colour-plates, 


Pp. 
The history of man’s conquest of the air from the first 
flying machine to jet-propelled planes. The book, often 
told in terms of individual exploits, e a particularly 
important place to French aviators. any reproductions 
of old engravings and photographs. 


515 CLevetanp, Reginald M. and NeEvILue Leslie E., The 
Coming Air Age. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
_New ork & London, 1944. 359 pp. 

Written in 1943, under the auspices of the Aviation 
Research Associates. The authors forecast the develop- 
ment of aviation for the long years ahead after the 
close of World War II, particularly as concerns inter- 
national co-operation, air freight, air transportation 
equipment, private flying airports, education and con- 
trol. They also venture on an estimate of the prospects 
of an aerial police force. 


516 Davy, M. J. B. Interpretive History of Flight. Lon- 
_ don, 1937, 300 pp. 

This is the best history of flight discussing the princi- 

Ples involved and their applications. The impact of 
€ new means of transport through the air are only 

lightly touched upon. 


517 De.irus, Charles and Boucue, Henri, Histoire de 
VAéronautique, L/’Illustration, Paris, 1932, folio, 
XXIV 572 pp., with numerous diagrams and illustra- 

A tions, index and bibliography. 

comprehensive study of the subject, remarkably well 


pete and illustrated, with detailed documentation, 
ut, unfortunately to a great extent out of date owing 
to developments in aeronautics since 1932. It deals with 
early aeronautics from their beginning up to 1843; 
flying machines (1843-1900) are treated in a clear but 
cursory way, the authors laying more emphasis on the 
dirigible and the airplane of 1900 to 1914, on aeronau- 
tics — the war (1914-1918) and today (ie. until 
about 1932). A very detailed chronological table of 
the progress of aviation, and references for all docu- 
ments reproduced, complete the work. Although it has 
so rapidly become out of date, it will remain a book 
of reference on the history of aviation because of its 
clarity, accuracy, wealth of documentation and excellent 
illustrations. 


518 Dunem, Jules, Histoire des idées aéronautiques 

avant Montgolfier, F. Sorlot, Paris, 1943, 8vo, 459 pp. 
A very thorough and well-documented work dealing with 
the development of different ideas on the conquest of the 
air from early civilization to 5 June, 1783, the date of 
the first experiment, made in public, of an ascent—in 
a Montgolfier balloon. Rejecting ‘the falsity of group- 
ing events according to period or place,” the author 
studies the evolution of various ideas which were a 
common preoccupation: mystic flight, magic flight, being 
air-borne by some external agent, flying with mobile 
wings or by means of a mechanical engine, gliders, 
parachutes, helicopters, rockets, magnetism and electri- 
city, fire, rarified air, empty space, lighter-than-air fluid. 
He also shows, with the addition of notes and references, 
the very long history of most of our current ideas on 
aviation. Besides the series of successes achieved, he 
describes the rather chimerical notions of various inven- 


1 The nioaton hee and abstracts were provided for 
y Dr. 


the most rt Ogburn, assisted in the annota- 
tions b r. Eugene M. Emme (Air University Library, Max- 
well Alr Force Base, Alabama, U.S.A., National Air Power 


and International Politics; a Select Bibliography, 1950); by 
Mr. Arthur G. Renstrom (Assistant Chief, Aeronautics Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., U.S.A.); and 
by the Office of Aviation Development, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration (A Selected and Annotated Bibliography on 
Yaa Political and Economic Aspects of Aviation, January 
1950). 
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tors, and the evolution of the philosophical or mystical 
ideas which occasioned these different trends. It is a pity 
that so important a book should lack index and biblio- 
graphy; these useful working tools are to be included 
in a later work, which will deal with the essential 
documents relevant to the pre-history of aeronautics. 


519 Hersney, Burnet, L’Aviation dans le monde, trans- 
lated from the English by S. Campaux, “Collection 
de documents et de ea es pour servir a Vhis- 
toire de notre temps,” Payot, Paris, 1946, 8vo, 197 PP 

A study of the progress of aviation and of the part it 

plays in the modern world. It contains chapters on 

German and Soviet aviation, but concentrates on the 

United States and that country’s world domination of 

the air. 


520 JEANJEAN, Marcel, Les étapes de l’aviation. “‘Que 
sais-je,” series, N° 172, Presses Universitaires «de 
France, Paris, 1945, 16mo, 128 pp. 

Historical study of the stages in aviation progress since 
its earliest beginnings. Ancient myths and the first 
inventions and achievements from the Renaissance up 
to the end of the nineteenth century are recalled in the 
first part. The second section deals with the development 
of modern aviation in its main aspects: sporting, mili- 
tary, commercial, scientific, economic, etc. In a_ short 
conclusion the author tries to estimate the contribution 
of aviation to modern civilizations. If its contribution 
is negative, the fault lies with mankind, which does not 
know how to use the means placed at its disposal by 
science. 


521 Key, William G., “Aviation and Society,” Air Uni- 
versity Quarterly Review, vol. 2, Spring 1949, 
pp. 40-47. 

Reviews the general social impact of air transport. 


522 Lacompe, R. Histoire du vol a voile, ‘“Cieux 
collection.” Editions Paul Dupont, Paris, 1947, 8vo, 
65 pp., with diagrams. 
A short history of the origin and development of glid- 
ing. Icarus and the ancient legends. First applications 
of the theory, Leonardo da Vinci, Besnier, the Marquis 
de Bacqueville, Meerwein, Resnier de Goué. The experi- 
mental period and the attempts of Jean-Marie Le Bris, 
Lilienthal, Chanute, Wright, etc. Modern times and the 
first gliding contests. he booklet concludes with a 
study of the organization of gliding in France. 


523 Laurer, Gerthold, ‘‘The Prehisto 
Field Museum of Natural History, blication 253, 
Anthropological Series, vol. 18, No. 1. Field Museum 
of Natural History, Chicago, 1928, 96 pp. 

Five scholarly but delightfully written essays on early 

legends, poems, and accounts of flying among the ancient 

peoples, particularly the Orientals. ‘‘The Romance of 

Flying in Ancient China” tells of Chung’s inventing and 

using a parachute, of Kinkung’s flying boat, of Kung- 

shu Tse’s wooden kite that flew for three days without 
resting. ‘Kites as Precursors of Aeroplanes” tells of 
the large, elaborately designed man-carrying kites and 
music-making kites. ‘The Dawn of Airships in Ancient 

India” tells of the invention of flying machines by Greek 

artisans and of the king who flew a magic horse. ‘From 

Babylon and Persia to the Greeks and Arabs” features 

stories of chariots drawn through the air by hungry 

eagles. “The Air Mail of Ancient Times” recounts the 

early uses of carrier pigeons. Interestingly enough, a 

number of these accounts of flying indicate a respect 

for and fear of air power that seems to have limited 
extensive exploitation of flight by the ancient heroes. 


of Aviation.” 
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524 Levis-Mireporx, Charles-Henri, and Beausois, Henry, 
Le siécle de l’avion, with a_ preface by Louis 
Brecuet, “Savoir” library, A. Fayard, Paris, 1949, 
16mo, 487 pp., with diagrams, plates and maps. 
Brief bibliography. 

The work is divided into two sections, of which the 
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first, “‘An Epic of Peace and War,” is historical; the 
second, Scientific Industry,” ‘is chiefly technica] ang 
economic. 


525 LinpperGu, Charles A., Of Flight and Life. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1948, 56 pp. 

An essay representing the culmination of almost three 
decades of thought and experience; a synthesis that was 
profoundly influenced by the author’s vision of life 
death, and of science and God, during World War II. Its 
theme is best expressed in his, “Why, I ask myself, 
should I spend my life developing aviation if aircraft 
are to ruin the nations which produce them? Why 
work for the idol of science when it demands the sagrj- 
fice of cities full of children; when it makes robots 
out of men and blinds their eyes to God?... To survive, 
on more than a temporary time scale, one must look 
beyond the speed and power of aircraft—beyond the 
material strength of science.” As to the nature of man’s 
quest for God, he writes, “We (everyone of us) must 
search for it as we have searched for the discoveries of 
science. We must consider the problems that face us 
until the desire or the solution takes on the strength 
of a prayer.” 


526 Neustapt, 1. Ouvrages et articles relatifs aux ques. 
tions aériennes publiées en langue anglaise en 1940, 
1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, Revue Générale de l’Air, 
Vol. IX (New Series), No. 5, 1946, pp. 569-576. 

Bibliographical list of 167 articles on subjects connected 
with aviation, which appeared in English language 
reviews between 1940 and 1946. The list is neither ana- 
lytical, nor classified according to subject. The second 
part of the work, covering books published, has not yet 
appeared. 


527 Ocsurn, William Fielding, The Social Effects of 
a. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1946, 
Pp- 
The pioneer effort to predict future social trends result- 
ing from-an invention. The author discusses techno- 
logical trends in aviation, summarizing the present uses 
of aircraft for passenger transportation, mail, and goods, 
and in each case forecasts future expansion. In his final 
section he predicts the probable influence of aviation on 
various aspects of our civilization: population, family, 
cities, religion, health, recreation, crime, education, rail- 
roads, ocean shipping, manufacturing, marketing, min- 
ing, real estate, newspapers, agriculture, forestry, stock- 
raising, government, public administration, international 
relations, and policies. 


528 Saint-Exupery, Antoine de, Pilote de Guerre, Edi- 
tions de la Maison Frangaise, Inc., New York. 253 pp. 
This book, reprinted many times, is valuable in inter- 
preting the spirit and recording the impressions of a 
pilot fin the campaigns of 1939-40). The distinguished 
author has produced a work of high literary quality. 


529 Tuoene, Peter, La Conquéte du ciel de /’Antiquilt 
a nos jours, “Collection historique,” translated 
from German, Payot, Paris, 1938, 8vo, 248 pp. 
21 engravings. 

A lively and very readable study of the earliest myths 

and legends about man’s conquest of the air and of 

se and attempts in the Middle Ages—Leonardo da 
inci’s flying machines—to later experiments in 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Next, a descrip- 
tion of the earliest achievements and the first air bi 
in free balloons. After the dark years of the end of 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries several tech 
nical inventions enabled flying to make decisive pr 
gress, for instance, the construction of dirigible balloons 
and the perfecting of flying machines which were the 
forerunners of our modern airplanes. The various steps 
in development up to 1938 are described and separate 
chapters are given on parachutes, air warfare, the col- 
uest of the stratosphere and future possibilities. Al 
though this work, destined for a wide public, is some 
what out of date, the chapters on the part played by 
machines have lost none of their interest. 
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530 Van ZANDT, J. Parker, editor, World Aviation 
Annual. Aviation Research Institute, Washington, 
1948. 544 pp. 

Work of reference giving significant facts on the history, 
wth and current status of aviation in 94 countries, 

grouped into eight trade regions. Typical outline for 
a country includes information on scope and functions 
of principal government and private agencies; military 
and naval aviation; chronology of principal historical 
events and legislative acts; dates and provisions of exist- 
ing international agreements, airframe, engine, and ac- 
cessory manufacturing companies, including historical 
and financial data, management, routes, personnel, 
equipment, and ——— statistics; similar surveys of 
the principal non-scheduled operators; airports of entry, 
air navigation facilities; registered aircraft, aero clubs, 
status of private dying: aeronautical publications; and 
practical information for the air traveller on exchange 
rates, entry requirements, hotels, routes, and fares. 


531 Warner, Edward Pearson, The Early History of Air 
Transportation, Northfields, Vermont, Norwich Uni- 
versity, 1937, 74 pp. Bibliography. ° 

Excellent summary by one of our greatest authorities 

on aviation. 


532 ZacHanorr, Lucien, ed., Vital Problems of Air Com- 
merce. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., New York, 
1946. 338 pp. 

A compilation of speeches on aviation delivered at 

various functions of the Aviation Section of the New 

York Board of Trade, 1944-45. Valuable as a source of 

information and ideas on the principles underlying such 

controversial issues as freedom of the air; the com- 
munity company in international air operations; the 
integrated transportation system for rails, buses, pipe- 
lines, and airplanes; the airport programme, etc. There 
are also sections on aviation fuels and lubricants, air 


cargo, aviation in agriculture, Meera the effect 
of air transportation on merchandising and bank financ- 
ing of shipments. 


COLLECTIVE AND ANONYMOUS WORKS 


533 Conroe Aéronautique de l’Union Frangaise, Paris, 
3-12 May 1950. Special number of the Revue Géné- 
rale de l’Air, Vol. XIII (New Series), No. 2, 1950, 
662 pp., with photographs, maps, tables. 

Complete recording of the papers presented at the French 

— Congress on the role of aviation in the French 

nion. 

We would draw particular attention, among the 
various reports laid before this Congress, to the work 
of Grou (Section A) on the contribution of aviation 
to the development of the French Union, and that of 
Group III, “Le Travail aérien,” in which the various 
sections have studied the application of aviation to 
specific fields of work (aviation in public health and 
the fight against the chief endemic diseases, the role 
of aviation in agriculture, in geological and geophysical 
surveying, etc.) A brief bibliography. 


534 Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft, 1950-51, edited by 
Leonard Bridgman, Sampson Low, Marston and Co., 
Ltd., London, 1951, 4°, illustrations. 

An annual publication giving, as in previous numbers, 
a systematic survey of aircraft, the aviation industry, 
the air transport companies, military aviation, national 
and international organizations, etc. The documenta- 
tion for the democracies of the West is more reliable; 
some information is, however, given about Soviet, 
and Polish aviation. A basic reference 
ook. 


it. Air Transportation. Economic Problems 


535 Auceron, Lucile, “Un exemple d’expansion colo- 
niale aérienne: le wr Belge,” Aviation Marchande, 
Feb. 1950; 26, pp. 8-10. 

A short descriptive article, with air route map, of the 

air transport system in the Belgian Congo in 1949. 

Interesting as an account of the usefulness of air trans- 

port in less developed colonial areas. 


536 Baninet, M., “Le Transport aérien en Afrique équa- 
toriale frangaise; données, résultats, perspectives, 
“L’Aviation marchande, Nov. 1950; 35, Pp. 11-16. 

An evaluation of air transport in equatorial Africa, made 

by a reggae who has had much experience in travel- 

ling these routes. The account is quite penetrating and 

more than a traveller’s passing comment. There is a 

little about the country and more about aviation routes, 

equipment and performance. 


537 Bornnecgue, Edouard. La police de lair, Les Edi- 


tions Internationales, Paris, 1949, 2nd _ edition, 

252 pp., illustrated. 
A study of the administrative and economic policing of 
air transport. The author treats this subject as — 
of the whole problem of transport policing (by air, land 
or sea) and deals with its legal aspect as well as with 
the evolution it has caused in public services, par- 
ticularly in Canada and the United States. 


538 Bovucut, Henri, L’Economie du Transport aérien en 
Europe. Genéve, 1935. 

This volume is a careful analysis of air routes and their 

integration made for the League of Nations. It is of 

chiefly historical interest. 


539 Brancker, J. W. S., “The Effect of Nationalization . 
on Air Transport,” The Journal of the Institute of 
Transport, May 1949; 23, pp. 108-112. 

After a brief historical account of air transport in Bri- 
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tain, the experience after nationalization is viewed in 
terms of the effect of eliminating competition, with 
special reference to finance, morale, equipment, effi- 
ciency and inter-relationship with other organizations. 


540 Caron, Giuseppe, “Politics ed economica dell’avia- 

zione commerciale,‘ Alata, July 1950; 6, p. 7 
A short comment on the growth of aviation in Italy 
in 1949—which showed about a 20 per cent increase in 
passenger kilometres—dealing with economic and poli- 
tical aspects, with speciai reference to French, Ameri- 
can and Dutch airlines. The role of the government 
is also considered. 


541 Castex, Louis. L’dge de lair, Preface by Henri 
FarMaN. Etienne Chiron, Librairie aéronautique, 
Paris, 1945, 136 pp., with figures, photographs, plans 
and maps. 

A short history of the development of commercial avia- 
tion throughout the world from 1920 to 1945. The work 
consists of three chapters. The first—‘*Commercial avia- 
tion from 1920 to 1939”—deals with the main air links 
between the chief countries of Europe, Asia, Australia 
and the Americas. The second chapter—‘*Commercial 
aviation from 1939 to 1945”-—-outlines the part played 
A commercial aviation during the war. The last 
chapter deals with the present state of commercial 
aviation and its future. There is detailed documen- 
tation, but the book is not so much an encyclopaedia 
of commercial aviation as a collection of essential 
data on modern air transport activity and ——— 
ment. Its purpose is to point out the signifi- 
cance of the conquest of the air as regards the evolu- 
tion of civilization. 


542 CasTILLON Saint-Victor, A. de. Le transport 
aérien, de la machine volante au cargo aérien, de 
Vaviation politique 4 l’aviation économique. With 
a preface by Louis Brecuet, Dunod, Paris, .1947, 
238 pp., with diagrams and pictures. 

A veritable encyclopaedia of the history, technique and 
economics of air transport with an impressive final 
chapter showing the effects of air transport on a country’s 
economy. In the light of various experiments made in 
the United States the author reviews the main problems 
of the transport of goods by air: working improvements 
(strings of engine-less planes, mid-air collection and 
release of cargo, etc.), commercial results of American 
companies, examination of certain air freights, etc. The 
author’s conclusions are resolutely optimistic about the 
immense possibilities for the development of air 
transport in France and other European countries and 
its economic results. 


543 Eck, Nikolaus, “Die Zivilluftfart der Sowjetunion,” 
Wirtschaftsdienst, Feb. 1950; 30, pp. 36-39. 

A brief account of the status in 1950 of civil air 

transport in the Soviet Union with a table of statistics 

and a map of routes, and with reference also to type 

of aircraft, airports, prices and passenger service. 


544 Exsnen, J., “Les Transports aériens en Australie,” 
Revue générale de Il’Air, Nov.-Dec. 1949; 12, pp. 
725-747. 

A description of the advanced development of aviation 

in Australia, a country of great distances, with a 

widely scattered population, big cities, and a high per 

capita income. There are tables showing the statistics 
of passenger traffic, the transportation of freight, etc. 

Information on the types of planes flown and on the 

airports is also given. Social and political aspects 

are discussed. 


545 Freperick, John H., Commercial Air Transportation. 

a D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 1946, Rev. ed. 
pp. 

A revision of the earlier edition to key the discussions 

to present times. Greatly enlarged over the previous 

edition, and covers all phases of commercial air 
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transportation. Presented in four principal divisions 
Part I discusses fully the air transportation system of 
the United States. Part II deals with federal regulation 
of air transportation. Part III presents an up-to-date 
discussion of problems and seryices of commercial air 
transportation. Part IV has been greatly expanded ty 
provide complete coverage of airline operations. The 
revised edition reflects the gigantic strides made in air 
transportation during World War II and includes the 
main developments brought about by 
requirements. 


546 Freeman, Norman J., Civil Aviation and the Export 

Trade. Institute of Export, London, 1946, 117 pp, 
Traces the of civil aviation in Great Britain 
and its relationship to the world trade on which the 
British so greatly depend. Discusses the organization 


of British airlines in comparison with those of other 
nations. Covers the principles and practice of passenger 
and freight the problems of aviation 

1 ty and freight and pas. 


insurance, both public liabil 


senger liability. 


547 Michel et Marais, Jean, Les transports 
aériens, “Que sais-je?” library, No. 359, Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris, 1949, 128 pp., with 
maps and illustrations. 

An economic study of air transport. The functioning 
of transport companies, the technical aspects (machines, 
air operations, personnel) and commercial aspects 
(passengers and — customers, financial adminis- 
tration). Commercial aviation throughout the world; 
the main routes and the principal aviation companies; 
the various classes of transport. The fundamental 
problems of safety and of remunerativeness and their 
solution. Numerous statistical data and maps showing 
the main world air routes. 


548 Grecorio, Camillo de, “‘Transporti aerei in Italia. 
Loro sviluppo e coordinamento con _particolare 
riguardo all’allaciamento delle nostre isole,” Rivista 
aeronautica, no. 7, 1949; 25, Pp. 419-424. 

The economic, political and civil aspects of aviation 
problems in Italy, with their implications in regard 
to economic and social progress, are discussed. The 
financial aspects are explored, and aviation is viewed 
in its possibilities of regional development and as 
related to marine navigation. 


549 Hacer, Alice R., Frontier by Air, Macmillan, New 
York, 1942. 

A popular account of what the author saw and 
photographed when flying in Brazil over jungles and 
mountains and along the coast and the great river 
basins. It is not a description of the transport service 
of that country, but it does give a first-hand picture of 
flying in such a great frontier country as Brazil. In 
the long appendix, however, there is a good deal of 
data and a description of the status of aviation and 
of the development of air transportation in Brazil. 


550 Haus, F. C., Le transport aérien, 11, rue de Crayer, 
Brussels, 1950, quarto maps and diagrams. 

A study of the development of air transport and its 
economic and social repercussions. After a general 
survey of the present position of world transport, the 
author deals successively with technical progress and 
improvements in safety, lower costs, punctuality, 
comfort—improvements which, unlike technical progress, 
immediately affect passengers and air-freight customers. 
All these variable factors make up the physiognomy 
of present-day commercial aviation, and the statistical 
information provided has a direct economic bearing. 


551 Henry, R. A. C., “Aviation in Canada,” Air Affairs, 
Summer 1947, pp. 452-461. 

The impact of aviation in Canada has been felt most 

in the north and in the west, largely on the economic 

development of resources, but also on _ population 
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relocation. Its inflwence on Canadian unity is notable, 
and it has strengthened links with the United States, 
and Europe. There appears to be some influence on 


exports. 


552 HunTincton, Ellsworth, “Geography and Aviation,” 
Air Affairs, Washington, Autumn 1947, vol. 2, 
. 46-60. 
This’ distinguished geographer thinks aviation will not 
change any principles of geography, but will bring new 
applications. He thinks it will increase the relative 
jmportance of great cities, will bring free trade and 
migration, will not develop Arctic routes, will diminish 
contrast between backward and advanced areas, will 
originale new centres in low altitudes, and will further 
upset the balance of nations. 


553 Isanp, Caroline and Isarp, Walter, ‘Economic 
Implications of Aircraft,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 1945, vol. 59, 
pp. 145-169. 

Attempts to predict the changes that aircraft devel- 

opment in post-war years will make in the country’s 

commercial-industrial structure, population distribution, 
and general economic prosperity. Draws on _ the 
history of canal, rail, and motor transportation for 

rspective. Calls attention to E. P. arner’s and 
. P. Van Zandt’s prognostications of future technical 
progress in aviation and its relation to costs of air 
transportation and its availability for general use. Pre- 
dicts that residential centres will move farther away 
from business centres and that important commercial 
and financial activities will become concentrated in fewer 
rimary cities. This implies a boom in the building 
ndustry. The development of aircraft should also create 
business for allied undertakings, as did the development 
of the car industry. Finally, the aircraft should open 
new trade routes and make accessible new areas of 
raw materials in U.S. and foreign countries. 


554 Loncuurst, John, Nationalization in Practice; the 
Civil Aviation Experiment. Temple Press, Ltd., 
London, 1950, 227 pp. 

An objective account of the experience of governmental 

ownership and running of air transportation in Britain 

since its nationalization in 1940, together with an 
analysis of the difficulties, special problems, errors 
and successes. 


555 Moacir, M. F. Silva, “‘Geografia dos Transportes no 
Brasil,’ Part. X. “Transportes Acreos,” Revista 
Brasileira de Geografia, Ano III, no. 3, July-Sep- 
tember, 1941, pp. 589-606. 

A history of the development of commercial aviation in 

Brazil up to 1941, when, incidentally, the Ministry of 

Aeronautics was created. At that time there were four 

— companies and five national ones flying in Brazil, 

and 738 airports of all kinds. The military air force 

carried the mail. Statistics are presented for passengers, 
cargo, mail, air routes by states, annually. 


§56 Serraz, Francois. L’avion-cargo, une nouvelle don- 
née économique des relations internationales. Preface 
by Professor Paul de la Prape.tie. Les Editions 
Internationales, Paris, 1948, 358 pp., 5 photographs, 
4 maps, 8 diagrams, bibliography. 


‘An economic study of the possibilities of the development 


of aviation for goods traffic. After a description of the 
various may of aircraft used and of the substructure 
indispensable for carrying merchandise, the author 
analyses the complex factors of costs, which are very 
high, and the various aspects of the problem of adequate 
customs for this service, as well as the nature of the 
merchandise for which air transport is advantageous. 
Then against this technical and commercial background 
he studies the main air trade routes of the world, and 
economic changes in wartime with their effect on post- 
war years. The last part of the book deals with the 
legal side of the question and with a scheme for 
international control which would allow greater freedom 
of movement to freight-planes. 


557 Steiger, Andrew, “Red Air Network,” Air Transport, 
October, 1947, pp. 31-33. 

The author is from the Moscow Bureau of the McGraw- 

Hill World News. He shows that airways expanded five 

times im the course of 15 years and were extended 

96,000 miles in 1946. F ‘passengers, mileage of routes 

and various special services are noted. 


558 Srroup, John, “Soviet Air Transport,” World 
Review, Feb. 1950; pp. 58-60. 

The routes of Aeroflot are shown on a map. The 
international routes are to China and the countries of 
Eastern Europe. Air fares are cheap for the two 
classes of travel. The types of planes are described, 
but no statistics of cargo or passengers are presented. 
A brief account. 


559 Sruart, Frank S., and Biarp, H. C., Modern Air 

Transport. John Long, Ltd., London, 1947, 186 pp. 
A general discussion of the broad paves of air transport 
development, essentially from the British viewpoint. 
Covers the field of private and sport flying as well as 
commercial air transportation. Certain chapters are 
devoted to the problems of traffic control, air police, 
gliders and sailplanes, military uses and lighter-than-air 
craft. A very comprebensive study of a broad field, 
condensed into a relatively small volume. 


560 Tymms, Sir Frederick, ‘Aviation in India,” Air 
Affairs, vol. I, Summer 1947, pp. 462-74. 

A history of the policy and achievements of aviation 

in India and other countries in Asia in the postwar 

years. The emphasis is largely on governmental policy. 

A tremendous demand for air transportation is shown. 

A leading role in aviation in Asia is predicted for India. 


561 Van Zanpt, J. Parker, European Air Transport on 
the Eve of War. Northfield, Vermont, 1939. Norwich 
University Publication no. 5, 71 pp. 

An excellent, scholarly account with some _ history. 

Apparently all the statistics available are presented, in 

— tables. A collection of considerable historical 

value. 


562 Van Zanpt, J. Parker, The Geography of World Air 


Transport. ‘America Faces the Air Age Series,” 
The Brookings Institution, ashington, 


p. 
Emphasizes the need, if we are to understand problems 
of world air transport, to revise our geographical 
concepts by discarding our Mercator-conceived idea of 
the world and by adopting instead a north-south 
hemispheric concept, with the world divided into eight 
trade regions. The hemisphere which includes the trade 
regions of North America, U.S.S.R., greater Europe, and 
Asia, would be the more important and would include 
90 per cent of the world’s population and industry. For 
America the gateways to the trade regions would be 
through Labrador, Alaska, and our southern states. 
Points out that the following factors will influence the 
world’s airway pattern: (1) potential traffic between 
terminals along route; (2) availability of airports, 
airways, and facilities; (3) longest unavoidable ‘non-stop 
flight; (4) length of route; (5) flying weather. 


563 Warp, J. Carlton, Jr., The Economic Consequences 
of Air Power. Library of Congress, Washington, 
1949, 28 pp. 

A valuable review of technological trends, rising costs, 

ond ever-increasing utility of national air power, by a 

prominent American aircraft industrial manager. He 

concludes that the “Air Age will —— ..- because 
of its terrible efficiency.” Bibliography. 


564 Wem, Kurt H., “The Future of Air Transportation 

in Asia,” Air Transportation, October 1945, pp. 52-55.- 
Written by an engineer, pilot, and airplane company 
executive, with experience in the Orient, the comments 
are practical, miscellaneous and pertinent. The coverage 
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deals with topography, government, equipment, com- 
merce, etc. 


565 Weiss, E. D., Air Transport. Art and Educational 
Publishers, Ltd., London, 1946. 59 pp. : 

The geographical and historical background of aviation 

in Britain is described in relation to other countries 

and problems of speed, comfort, safety, costs, ownership, 

subsidies, and prices are also discussed. There is a 

short bibliography. 


566 WuitTLesEY, Derwent, Witiiams, Robert L., and 
Dawson, Michael D., “Aviation in Africa,” Air 
Affairs, vol. 1, Summer 1947, pp. 441-51. 

The geography of African flying, history, air routes, 

hazards and difficulties are discussed, and a _ section 

on outlook is given. The airplane can help African 
unity or colonialism in Africa. 


567 Witson, G. Floyd and Bryan, Leslie A. Air 

Prentice Hall, Inc., New York, 1949. 

5 pp. 

Two eabeurelty professors have written a general book 
on air transportation, suitable for a textbook in college 
courses on the subject. The general body of the book 
deals extensively with the economics of this trans- 
ortation system. It is preceded by a _ historical 
cackground and concludes with a section on regulations. 


568 Wo.tre, Thomas, Air Transportation, Traffic and 
Management. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1950. 725 pp. 

A serious, comprehensive study, of air transportation. 
The study is more analytical than historical. Its 
concern is with the economics of transportation, 
governmental relations, organizational problems, sales, 
and technical procedures. Though largely concerned 
with the transportation lines of the United States there 
are chapters on and references to other countries. 


‘COLLECTIVE AND ANONYMOUS WORKS 


569 L’Aviation commerciale a travers le monde, by 
P. Crocuet-Damalis, J. de la PRADELLE, Henry MOuRER, 
and Jean Romeyer. Les Editions Internationales, 
Paris, 1949, 8vo, 168 pp., with diagrams and maps. 

A well-documented booklet, published by the Revue 
Générale de l’Air, and dealing with commercial aviation 
throughout the world. The activities of the main air 
lines are shown by means of historical and adminis- 
trative data and numerous statistics. The subject-matter 
is divided according to continent and country, thereby 
facilitating reference. Although the authors confine 
themselves to the “documentation” aspect of the question 
and draw no general conclusions, tables showing number 
of flights, mileage, quantity of mail and luggage carried, 
emphasize the importance of air transport in the life 
of every country. 


570 “Between the Potomac and the Moskva,” Interavia, 
March 1950; 5, pp. 103-115. 

The place of air transportation in Germany’s postwar 

present and future. 


571 China Handbook, 1931-1947. The Rockport Press, 
New York, 1950. Chapter 28, “Communications, 
Civil Aviation,” pp. 626-632. 

These handbooks are sources of current information on 

the status of aviation in China, with also a little 

history as well. Aviation is certain to be an important 
system of transportation in this extensive area, where 
hard-surfaced highways and railways are so few. The 

increase in traffic has been very great indeed since 1946. 

A description of the airlines, routes and traffic is given. 


572 INSTITUT FRANCAIS DU TRANSPORT AERIEN. L’adapta- 
tion des transports aériens aux besoins de l’Afrique 
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noire. Part 1: Les grandes régions naturelles de 
VAfrique noire, Work Report No. 179, May 1950, 
40 pp., 8 maps. Part 2: Les insuffisances de l’adap. 
tation des transports de surface aux besoins de 
Afrique noire, Work Reports, Nos. 182 and 183, 
July 1950, 78 pp., 5 maps, 2 diagrams. Part 3; 
L’intégration des transports aériens dans l’ensemble 
des transports africains, Work Reports Nos. 186 
and 187, September 1950, 51 pp., 1 map. (The French 
Institute of Air Transport studies the various 
aspects of air transport and its technical, economic 
and political problems, also the use of aeroplanes 
for other purposes. It publishes for the use of 
members, in French and English, stencilled copies 
of its Work Reports and Informatory Notes). 
A series of brief reports beginning with a preliminary | 
study of the geographical framework and the general 
economic problems of equatorial Africa. A survey 
indispensable to an understanding of the transport 
question in these countries and the part it is called 
upon to play there. The second section reviews all the 
various methods of transport necessitated by the 
ie configuration of the continent and organized 
y different powers. For each geographical group 
(West Africa, East Africa, etc.) a survey is made of the 
general characteristics of the surface transport, its 
organization and exploitation, and the programme for 
new railways, roads, tracks, waterways and ports. The 
annex contains statistics showing the size of the trans- 
port systems, the working plant used and the traffic 
figures, showing the inadequacy of surface transport 
and the necessity for international co-operation. A 
third section studies aviation as a means of combating 
the inadequate surface transport and developing the 
African continent. The evolution of air transport in 
Africa; long-distance “express” services, bringing Euro- 
pean living conditions to African settlers; contact with 
other continents; need of international co-operation; 
local services and the needs they meet; type of aircraft 
and substructure required. Present position of air 


services. 


573 “Life in the Air Age; A Special Aviation Survey,” 

United Nations World, March, 1950; 4, pp. 45-61. 
Includes “The U.S. and Global Industry No. 1,” by 
Herbert Harris, “The UN Watches the Wings,” by 
Edward Warner, “The Future of Air Cargo,” by John 
A. Cuurcn, Jr. and “20 Questions of the Air Age,” 
answered by the world’s foremost aviation authorities. 


574 “Luchtbruggen in oorlogstijd. De ser ge van 
ons transtlantisch verkeer,” Avia, 1 Sept. 1950; 9, 
Pp. 372-376. 

Largely a descriptive account, from the historical point 

of view of the development of transatlantic air transport, 

with no disproportionate emphasis on the K.L.M. 


575 Lyon, Leverett S., and SoRRELL, L. C., eds., Prospects 
and Problems in Aviation, A Series of Pa 
Presented at the Chicago Forum on Aviation. . 
cago Association of Commerce, 1945. 212 pp. 

The papers deal with the outlook in aviation and the 

important problems of the industry. The volume 

includes the following titles by authorities on transport 
and aviation: 
“Growth of the Aircraft Industry,” by G. M. WILLIAMS. 
“Growth of Air Transport,” by L. C. SorRRELL. 
“Prospective Expansion of Airline Routes and Ser- 
vices in the United States,” hy W. A. PATTERSON. 
“An Adequate Air Transport System for the United 

States,” by A. F. Raymonp. 

“Prospective Passenger Traffic, Volume, Rates, and 

Services,” by L. C. 

“Prospective Cargo Traffic, Volume, Rates, and Ser- 
vices,” by L. C. SORRELL. 

“Transport Aircraft of the Future,” by Wm. L. LEwooD. 

“Future of the Aircraft Industry,” by E. E. WILsoN. 

“Airport Location, Design, and Financing,” by John 

GROVES. 

“Freedom of the Air and the Comemaney Company 
in International Air Transport,” by Col. J. C. Cone. 
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“Regulated Competition in International Air Trans- 

rt,” by R. S. Damon. 

“Regulation of Air Transport, State, Federal, Local, 
Including Taxation Problems,” by S. G. T1PTon. 

“Tax Policy for Commercial Aviation,” by G. W. 


LL. 
r ‘Control and Operation of Air Transport in Relation 
to Other Forms of Transportation,” by K. F. BurGEss. 


Wl. Aviation and International 


576 Transport aérien frangais, “La Documentation 
Francaise Illustrée,” No. 11. November 1947, Les 
Services Francais d’Information, Paris, 1947, 16mo, 
32 pp. with 5 diagrams, 6 tables, and 6 maps. 

A popular booklet on the state of air transport in 

France in 1947. Aircraft and aerodromes; the organiza- 

tion of Air France and the big air lines; comparison 

with pre-war years, etc. 


Relations. 


Political and Military Problems. Aerial Warfare. 


577 ALLESSANDRONI-GAMBARDELLA, V., “La Réglementa- 
tion italienne de la navigation aérienne dans le 
cadre actuel du droit international italien,” Revue 
francaise de droit aérien, Jan. Mar. 1950; 4, pp. 18-35. 

This legal article, dealing with the relation of Italian 
law to international law, makes a contribution of scho- 
larly and technical value to the considerable body of 
aviation law. This subject is especially interesting 
because of Italy’s co-operation with air transport from 
other countries. 


578 Bites, Eberhard, “The Airplane as a Geopolitical 
Force,” in The World of General rig oe edited 
by Andreas DorpaLen, Farrar and Rinehart, New 

ork, 1942, pp. 129-34. 

An exposition of the ideas on military and industrial 

expansion which are associated with the name of General 

Haushofer, with special reference to geography and the 

products of nature as they are related to war. This 

chapter gives a brief account of how geopolitical theories 
are related to the use of aircraft in war. 


579 Burpven, William A. M., The Struggle for Airways 
in Latin America. Council on Foreign Relations, 
New York, 1943. 245 pp. 

Traces the growth of foreign and American air transport 

in Latin America, the growth of German influence in 

the late °30’s, and the success of U.S. efforts to remove 
the German influence by providing superior service, by 
choking off supplies of oil, and by exercising diplomatic 
pressure. Explains the extent of European aviation devel- 
opment in Latin America in terms of immigration from 
urope and European business enterprise. Latin America 
in the years before the war looked to Europe for cultural 
and technological inspiration. Discusses the estions 
of whether Pan American should be the sole U.S. airline 
in Latin America and of whether the U.S. should permit 

U.S. surface carriers to engage in air transportation 

there. Evaluates in terms of personnel, financial 

backing, and government subsidy the possibilities of 

Latin §American-owned companies expanding in air 

transport. Calls attention to the vast underdeveloped 

areas for air transport to cultivate. Points out that 

Latin America is unique in providing a competitive 

area where surface and air transport can develop in 

ent will not be hamper e influence of 

existing interests, 


580 Coate Ansley J., The Problem of Reducing Vulner- 
ability to Atomic Bombs. Princeton University, 
Princeton, 1947. 116 pp. 

A Social Science Research Council report of a committee 

on the social aspects of atomic energy. It is addressed 

to readers who are not specialists, but who are concerned 
with public and industrial policy affected by vulnera- 
bility problems. 


581 Cooper, John C., The Right to Fly: A Study of Air 
Power. H. Holt, New York, 1947, 380 pp. 

A scholarly, readable discourse on the air power 
problem, which provides a basis for understanding many 
of the problems of civil and — aviation facing 
the nations of the world today. nsisting on the 
essential oneness of the military and civil aspects of 
air power, the author discusses air power in terms of (1) 
the right of a nation to fly over the territory of other 
nations and the right to sovereignty over its own air 
space, and (2) air power potential: (a) geographical 
osition; (b) ability and training of the population; 
c) raw materials; (d) industrial resources; (3) will- 
ingness of the government to support air power. Calls 
attention to the mistake made after World War I when 
Wilson insisted on Germany having sovereignty over 
her own airspace, and of the danger of its repetition 
after World War II. Traces the efforts made from 1919 
onwards to regulate air commerce in order to promote 
the benefits of air travel and to reduce the danger of 
airplanes as a weapon of war. Devotes the last three 
chapters to yoar nig | the air power potential of the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. Excellent 
bibliography. Appendices consist of the texts of several 
of the significant international documents concerning 
air power and air commerce. 


582 Cooper, John C., Summary and Background Mate- 
rial on International Ownership and Operation of 
World Air Transport Services. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1948. 174 pp. 

Discusses the desirability of international ownership 

and operation of air transportation from (1) the inter- 

national security standpoint and (2) the standpoint of 
operational economy. Starts with the League of Nations 

Conference of 1932 and continues through the ICAO 

activities of 1948. 


583 Costa, Quintino Da, Transporte aéreo; aspectos 
politicos, Lisboa, 1949, 197 pp, 
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Analysis of international air transport problems arising 
out of the Chicago Internationa] Civil Aviation Confer- 
ence as they relate to Portugal. 


584 Dovunet Giulio, The Command of the Air. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., New York, 1942. Translated from 
Italian by Dino Ferrari. 394 pp. 

General Douhet’s famous book is remarkable for the 

clarity of his vision on the future of air force in war. 

It has also been published in French. 


585 Earte, Edward Mead, “The Influence of Air Power 
Upon History,” Yale Review, New Haven, Summer 
1946, vol. 35, pp. 577-593. 

An invaluable appraisal by an eminent historian who 

served as a consultant to the A.A.F. during World 

War II. He traces the development of the concept of 

air power from the prophetic visions of H. G. ells, 

through the capitulation of Britain and France at 

Munich because of the seeming might of the Luftwaffe, 

until the aerial bombardment of Germany and Japan 

in World War II. 

He concludes that air power will continue to influence 
human experience (1) by placing a heavy premium upon 
eternal vigilance and preparedness (2) by maintaining 
or making good its direct threat to cities, and (3) by 
requiring civilization to solve the political problems 
that lead to war. 


586 Eckener, Hugo, ‘“Weltluftfahrt—Welt Frieden?” 

Weltluftfahrt, Jan. 22, 1951, vol. 1, Book III, pp. 3-4. 
A short article by a distinguished aeronautist who 
conducts his analysis largely by asking very penetrating 
questions about aviation and peace. An invention, like 
a knife, can be used for good or for bad. So the 
airplane, while having potentialities for increasing the 
solidarity of the world, has very powerful and immediate 
uses for promoting nationalism. 


587 Emme, Eugene M., “The Impact of Air Power upon 
History,” Air’ University Quarterly Review, vol. 2, 
Winter 1948, pp. 3-13. 

A historian’s review, emphasizing the political and 

diplomatic aspects of national air power. Since inter- 

national politics have in effect been “balkanized,” and 

atomic bombs delivered via the air make World War III 

almost suicidal, national sovereignty must be superseded 

by some international authority if the bases of a 

durable peace are to be laid down. 


588 EnGeLuHarpt, N. L., Toward New Frontiers of Our 
a World. Noble & Noble, New York, 1943. 
pp. 
Discusses jobal relationships by explaining influences 
of the air age on our thinking about land areas, the 
seasons, and time. Points out aviation’s possible 
influence on post-war trends in commerce, industry, and 
opulation. A_ well-written, easily read text. Fine 
llustrations and diagrams. 


589 FriepwaLp, Eugene M., Man’s Last Choice: A 
Survey of Political Creeds and Scientific Realities. 
Viking, New York, 1948, 128 pp. 

Overawed by the fearsomeness of the atomic bomb, the 

author contributes some realistic observations in his 

essays on “Science and Political Power,” “Science and 

Geopolitics,” and “Science, War and Politics.” Examin- 

ing the role of in history, he _ states: 

“Because of its unique ability to overcome geography, 

the aeroplane has always carried within itself the germ 

of a geopolitical revolution. Atomic air-power has 
made the revolution a reality. Science and technolo 
have always tended to loosen the shackles whic 
geography had placed on political actions.” 


590 Heprarnp, General J., 25 années d’aviation mili- 
taire, 1920-1945: Vol. 1, La genése du drame aérien 
de 1940; Vol. 2, La guerre aérienne 1989-1945; with 
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by Henri Bovucnué. Albin Michel, Paris, 
947, 8vo, 291-481 pp., diagrams, maps, biblio. 


graphy. 

Though primarily a technical study, this book throws 
some interesting sidelights on the evolution of ideas 
on military aviation, on the air-war effort of the 
different powers, particularly France, and the principles 
——— the belligerents’ use of the air arm in the 
ast war. In conclusion the author insists on the neces. 
sity for an international organization for collective 
security lest rapid progress in aviation bring new 
disasters in its train. 


591 HersHey, Burnet, The Air Future; A Primer 0 

A olitics. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York, 1943, 
pp- 

A popular account of what aviation may mean in the 

future to the United States, as a world state, as regards 

economic and military power. It is an indication of 

a new force in international relations. Problems jp 

aviation, opportunities and methods are discussed. 


592 Lazarev, Nikolai, ‘‘Modern Aerial Warfare,” Free 

World, New York, August 1943, vol. 6, pp. 154-159, 
The author points out the successes of air power 
during World War II, but also follows the Russian line 
of criticizing the shortcomings of air power in attack 
in the Soviet Union and in Britain. 


593 Lippe. Hart, B. H., The Revolution in Warfare. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., 1947 


125 pp. 
Well expounded critique of the development of unlimited 
and total warfare, presenting important questions 
concerning the meaning of modern war to society. The 
strategy of air power receives considerable attention. 


594 Luissirzyn, Oliver J., International Air Transport 
and National Policy. “Studies in American Foreign 
Relations,” n. 3, Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York, 1942, 478 pp. 

An invaluable scholarly study, containing a wealth of 

factual and statistical information. : Explains that air 

commerce, unlike sea commerce, was controlled by 
nations as a political and military instrument before 

World War II, and does not foresee freedom of the 

air without an internationalization of military and 

political power. Excellent bibliography. 


595 Movurer, Henry. “L’expansion aérienne des grandes 
puissances et le choc des impérialismes,” Revue 
Générale de l’Air, vol. 9 (New Series), no. 4. 1946, 
pp. 349-363. 

A study of air rivalry among the great powers between 

the 1914-18 and 1939-45 wars, and of its economic and 

strategic consequences. Today we are witnessing a 

gradual shifting of the main world economic routes 

towards the high latitudes of the northern hemisphere, 
while at the same time the great industrial centres 
of the planet are shifting southwards. Such a deser- 
tion of traditional routes, due to the decisive influence 
of aviation, may one day lead to a redistribution of 
world power. 


596 Mourer, Henry, Les Amériques et l’Empire des 
Airs. Les Editions Internationales, Paris, 1949. 
300 Pp. 

The two Americas are seen as a big island, which has 

a peculiar position in international relations due to 

the remarkable increase of’ wealth in this western 

hemisphere; but their role has been changed by avia- 
tion, which increases the solidarity of these two con- 
tinents and enables them to be brought more closel 
into economic and military relations with the old world. 
A book written with imagination and insight. 


597 Ocsurn, William Fielding, “Aviation and Inter- 
national Relations, ” Air Affairs, vol. 2, Winter 1949, 
pp. 523-538. 

Aviation has brought war to civilians, and affected 
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licies of isolationism and defence, especially for 
countries with navies. It has widened the gap between 
the small powers and the large ones, and has helped to 
create super-powers. The zones of security around a 
ower are widened by the airplane, which precipitates 
a struggle to widen zones of influence or to neutralize 
them. The effect of the airplane may at present be 
to strengthen nationalism more than internationalism, 
put eventually it will give greater aid to _ inter- 


nationalism. 


598 OcpurN, William Fielding, ed., Technology and In- 
ternational Relations. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1949, 202 pp- 

This book contains a chapter on the effect of aviation 

on international relations. It is argued that aviation 


_ has increased the differential between the large powers 


and the small powers and has helped to create super- 

wers. The impact of aviation on the naval powers 
is discussed, as is also its effect on the size of zones 
of influence. The airplane may be used for good or 
bad, for nationalism or internationalism. Its earlier 
use is seen as strengthening nationalism. 


599 PRaDELLE, Paul de la, “L’Aviation sanitaire a la 
conférence diplomatique de Genéve,” Revue Générale 
de l’Air, Sept. Oct. 1949; 12 pp. 573-582. 
At a diplomatic conference called by the Swiss Govern- 
ment in 1949 at Geneva, the ying subjects were 
discussed and resolutions about them adopted: the care 
of the wounded in land armies and on ships; the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war; and the protection of civilians 
in wartime. 


600 Sevensky, Alexander P. de, Victor 
Power. Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
354 pp. 

Writing in the light of successive allied reverses, De 

Seversky, in this widely-read and prophetic_book, calls 

on America to utilize its “‘aerial potential,” build u 

its air forces, establish a separate air force, and, throug 

operations and strategy adopted with full understanding 
of the possibilities of air power, win the war through 
air power. His strategy consisted of wresting air 
supremacy from the enemy and then pounding enemy 
centres from the sky. He maintains that in this war 
air power has the critical role, the army and navy, 
secondary roles. From this point of view he interprets 
+ Re War II campaigns up till the end of early 


Through Air 
ew York, 1942. 


601 Sevensxy, Alexander P. de, Air Power; Key to Sur- 

vival. Simon and Schuster, New York, 1950, 376 pp. 
The author follows up his remarkable success in out- 
poy | the future of air power in his Victory Through 
Air Power, written during World War II, with this 
volume which deals particularly with the role of air 
power in the war with Japan. He again strongly 
advocates strategic bombing from home country to 
enemy mainland. The book is exceptional in that the 
author is not inclined to exaggerate the importance of 
the atomic bomb. 


602 Sorrett Lewis O., “Air Transport Industries in 
Wartime,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 1943, vol. 230, pp. 78-88. 

How air transport in the United States grew and pros- 
pered during World War II and how it aided the war 
effort, is told with statistics and in accounting terms 
by a university professor of transportation who directed 
research for the Air Transport Association of America 
during the war. 


603 Spaicut, J. M., Air Power Can Disarm. Air League 
of the British Empire in co-operation with Pitman 
& Sons, Ltd., London, 1948. 175 Pp. 

The effectiveness of a military air force in war in 


“disarming” an enemy country is discussed. The author 
points out that a greater effect is achieved by attacking 
strategic resources and industries than by striking at 
the civilians in cities: It is a sequel to the author’s 
uma study, Air Power and the Cities, published in 


604 Sratey, Eugene, “The Myth of the Continents,” 
Foreign Affairs, April 1941; 19, pp. 481-494; re- 
rinted in Compass of the World, Macmillan & Co., 
ew York, 1944, pp. 89-108. 

The basic premise is that in economic and political 
intercourse, the effect of distance in terms of miles apart 
has been diminished by the low cost of sea transport 
and the speed of air transport. Thus, national or con- 
tinental strategy is often grounded upon fallacious 
concepts. 


605 Srewart, Oliver, Air Power and the Expandin 

ny. George Newnes Ltd., London, 1944, 
Pp. 

In spite of his sweeping generalizations and inconsis- 

tencies, this prominent British writer presents numerous 

stimulating concepts based upon technological advances. 


606 Susti., Joaquim de Brito, “Contribicio portugesa 
— o desenvolimento dos transportes aéreos civis 
a Revista do ar, June-July 1950; 13, 
p. 

The role of Portugal in the development of inter- 

national aviation described in an address based largely 

on the plans presented at the International Conference 

on Civil Aviation held in Chicago in September 1944, 

with special reference to the possibilities of Lisbon as 

an international air centre. 


607 Tepper, Lord, La puissance aérienne dans les opé- 
rations de guerre, translation of the Theory of Air 
Support, Berger-Levrault, Nancy, 1949, 4to, 68 pp., 
with diagrams (Lectures delivered at Cambridge 
— on 17 and 18 February and 3 and 4 March 


A survey by Lord Tedder, who played a prominent part 
in directing air operations during the last war. He 
describes the changes in the guiding principles of air 
warfare against Germany and Japan between 1939 and 
1945. He demonstrates the importance of the air arm 
and endeavours to define the essential conditions for 
its employment. They depend upon a series of results, 
the way the whole situation is developing, and the 
opportunities of the moment. The use of diagrams 
enables exact results to be shown, especially of attacks 
on lines of communication and the enemy’s industrial 
potential. By avoiding superfluous detail the author 
succeeds in painting a very clear picture of the part 
— by aviation in the last war and draws some 
mportant conclusions. 


608 Urey, Harold C., “Atomic a Nie Aviation, and 

mine Air Affairs, vol. 1, September 1946, 
Sonshine the invention of the airplane and the atomic 
fission to the invention of the wheel and the boat. Calls 
attention to the possibilities for good in each of these 
modern inventions, but points out that used in a war, 
they will certainly destroy civilization. The United 
States must either prepare for another war in which 
the atom bomb will be used, or it must help to secure 
an adequate international control which wil! prevent any 
country from producing atomic weapons. Suggests air 
power should also be controlled, but says we should 
start with control of the atom, which is easier. 


609 Van Zanvt, J. Parker, Civil Aviation and Peace. 
“America Faces the Air Age Series,” vol. II. The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 1944, 157 pp. 

Discusses the question of civil aviation’s contribution 

to world peace, as a problem of reducing its potential 
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for destructive purposes and raising its potential for 
increased commerce, higher standard of living and 
eater mutual understanding between peoples. Contains 
fntelligent discussion of international air transport 
before World War II, anc of post-war problems. 


610 Van Zanpt, J. Parker, “The Chicago Civil Aviation 
Conference, with Texts of Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation and International Air Trans- 
oo Agreement,” Foreign Policy Reports, Foreign 
olicy Association, Inc.. New York, 15 February, 
1945, vol. XX, No. 23. 
States purpose of conference as attempt to close gap 
between technology and politics in international avia- 
tion by establishing an adequate political basis for the 
operation of air transportation between nations. De- 
scribes the conflicting views regarding control of inter- 
national aviation: (1) internationalization; (2) an inter- 
national CAB; (3) minimum control except in interest 
of safety and non-discrimination. Outlines the resulting 
compromise of the Two and Five Freedoms. Defines the 
achievements of the Conference as affirming sovereignty 
of every State over its air blanket, recognizing right 
of a State to its cabotage, establishing a basis for 
technical uniformity, and liberalizing condition of inter- 
national air transport (Five and Two Freedoms). In 
short, the Conference created a world organization of 
50 nations to consult on civil aviation, foster its growth, 
and arbitrate disputes. 


611 Warner, Edward, “ICAO After Four Years,” Air 

Affairs, Spring 1950; 3, pp. 281-297. 
A compact, comprehensive article by the President of 
the Council of the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization on the four-year attempt to organize to estab- 
lish uniformity and agreements among the highly 
nationalistic member countries: with their varying eco- 
nomy, geographies, and attitudes, and to promote safety, 
convenience, economy, and pleasantness in international 
air travel. 


612 Wricut, Quincy, “Aviation and World Politics,” 

‘Air a” Washington, September 1946, vol. 1, 

. 97-108. 

Statitiinien that man must reconcile his opinions as a 
human being with his opinions as a citizen. Sketches 
the development of aviation as an agent of increased 
cultural diffusion, easier communication, swifter com- 
merce, and more destructive war. Sketches the tendency 
of world politics with governments bent on _ nation- 
al security, sovereignity, and power, and at the same 
time expressing allegiance to the ideals of the brother- 
hood of man. Raises question of whether these con- 
tradictions heralded the declining days of our civilization 
as they have heralded the decline of past civilizations. 


613 Wruicut, Theodore P., Aviation’s Place in Civi- 
lization. U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
— D.C., 1945. 52 pp. 

This CAA Administrator discusses, in terms of their 

destructive or creative potential, the economic and 

military function of air transport, the role of aviation 
in war, and the possibilities of cultural growth of the 
international community, as well as _ the political 
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necessity for collective security to be enforced by ap 
international air police force. 


COLLECTIVE AND ANONYMOUS WORKS 


614 “Atom Bomb,” Air Affairs, vol. 1, March 1947, 
pp. 324-418. 

A scholarly symposium. The atom bomb can only do 
its work through delivery on a target. The most prob. 
able method of delivery is by airplane. Articles dea} 
with politics, international relations, the different milj. 
tary forces, physical and moral damage, and there js 
an article on general social effects. 


615 “Aviation 49: un bilan,” Forces aériennes frangai- 
ses, Dec. 1949; 4, pp. 415-460. 

A brief note dealing largely with a report in some detail 

of the development of military aviation in the Soviet 

Union up to 1950. Also lists a few impressive ayia- 

tion events of 1949. 


616 INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION, What is 
ICAO? The Organization, Montreal, 1947, 28 pp. 
A brief readable explanation of the purpose, nature, 
and organization of the recently established but very 
important International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO), the aim of which is to create and preserve 
friendship among nations by establishing agreements 
to effect the safe and orderly development of internation- 
al air transport on a basis of equality of opportunity 
and sound economy. Mentions the pre-war efforts at 
such agreements, the Chicago Conference of 1944, the 
Provisional Organization and its dissolution on April 4, 


.1947—-when ICAO came into being after the ratification 


by the twenty-sixth nation of the convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation. Tells of the progress toward 
establishing international weather reporting radio and 
radar, and rescue facilities. Touches on the efforts to 
reach multilateral agreements relative to commercial 
rights. Also speaks of the negotiations to make ICA0 
part of the UN’s Economic and Social Council. 


617 U.S. Orrice or Arr Force History, Army Ai 
Forces in World War II. Prepared under the editor- 
ship of Wesley Frank Craven and James Lea Cam 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1948. Tobe 
complete in 7 volumes. Vol. 1, Plans and i 
Operations, January 1939 to August 1942. Vol. IV, 
ic; Guadalcanal to Saipan, August 1942 to 

uly 1944. 

These volumes deal with the plans and experience of 
the American Air Force in World War II. The treat- 
ment is thorough and comprehensive. Edited by two 
professors of history, the divisions of the report are 
written by historians and specialists. An excellent 
military history. 

In Vol. I the authors deal with the development of 
the military air force up to August 1942. Much space 
is given to the problem of the use of air force in the 
Far East. There are also chapters dealing with the 
problem of Germany. In Vol. IV, experience in and 
around the islands of the Pacific is described. Faults 
and errors are presented as well as approbation. 
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1V. Some Particular Aspects of Aviation 
in Modern Communities 


the Helicopter, 


618 Bett, Lawrence D., Social Uses o 
o. 3, July 1948, 


Air Affairs, Washington, vol. 2, 

pp. 380-392. 
For some years the helicopter has been put to very 
varied practical uses. It was in 1947 that the first 
helicopter was delivered to the United States for agri- 
cultural purposes. It is being more and more widely 
used, particularly in countries with large-scale agri- 
cultural systems (warm air-sprays on harvests threatened 
by frost, the anti-locust campaign, pollenization of 
alms, etc.), in forestry (control of forest fires, combat- 
ing insect plagues), in the fight against soil erosion, or 
for finding fish beds, etc. It is also an aid to geological 
and geophysical surveying, topographical surveys, photo- 
graphy, filming, mail delivery in places cut off by snow, 
and for medical services (rapid transport of wounded, 
anti-malaria campaigns, etc.). 


619 Bornecgue, E., La Police de l’Air. 2nd ed. Les 
Editions Internationales, Paris, 1949. 300 pp. 

An important study, comprehensive and detailed, of the 
licing of transportation in France, Canada and the 
nited States with especial regard to smuggling, fraud, 

transport of criminals, and the policing of large conti- 

nental areas. The integration of air police with the 
other law-enforcing agencies is studied. 


620 CHomBART DE Lauwe, Paul, Photographies aériennes, 
méthodes, procédés, interprétation, Jl’étude de 
Yhomme sur la terre. Armand Colin, Paris, 1951, 
140 pp., 117 illustrations. 

The application of aerial photography to human geo- 

graphy, ethnology and archaeology. The first part of the 

work describes methods used in taking photographs and 
the interpretation of aerial’ photographs; the second 
part consists of a series of studies of particular places, 
and contains, for example, analyses of a series of ob- 
lique and vertical views of Urt, a village in the Lower 

énées, and of the Soutré Rock, a prehistoric site. 

e book is illustrated by numerous aerial views with 
descriptive explanations. - 


olice de 


621 Crocuet-Damais, P., “Plaidoyer pour une 
949; 12, 


Pair,” Revue générale de l’Air, Sept. Oct. 
pp. 605-614. 
The author envisages the provision of an air police force 
for a modern State, and foresees the very great possi- 
bilities for such force. The problem is discussed in 
its practical aspects from the administrative point of 
view, showing particularly the necessity of co-ordination. 


622 Davis, Maxine, Through the Stratosphere, The 
Human Factor in Aviation. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1946. 253 pp. 

An interesting story packed with accounts of how the 

ir Force’s Medical Service kept the flyers healty, happy, 
and in the air. Its accounts of the progress made by 
medicine in providing equipment to overcome the effect 
of high altitude and extreme cold, and to prevent the 

Spread of disease and insect pests, further our inder- 

standing of some of the important problems of the air 

age. The story of how the ee devised methods 
for selecting candidates for flight training, of how the 

Psychiatrist, through the use of the penthato] narco- 

synthesis and the subsequent restoration of the ego, 

restored to normalcy men shattered by operational 
fatigue, and of how the flight surgeon by his constant 
watch over his men kept them fit for flying, all make 


good reading. Other chapters tell of the G-suit, the 
use of penicillin, jungle rescue work, and the duties 
of flight nurses. 


623 Froescu, Charles and Prokoscn, Walther, Airport 

Planning. Wiley, New York, 1946. 250 pp. 
Indicates relation of airports to the communities they 
serve and to other transportation resources of the com- 
munity, explains the nature of landing facilities in terms 
of the characteristics of aircraft, and shows what fa- 
cilities constitute a well-balanced airport. Part I of the 
text is a good statement of the implications. of an airport 
in community development. 


624 Hapaway, George E., ‘Helicopter Air Service,” 

Southern Flight, March, 1950; 33, pp. 10-11, 21-24. 
A light article with interesting but casual observations 
on the experience of transporting mail between suburbs, 
satellite cities and the main airport at Los Angeles for 
transcontinental mail. The article is important because 
of the expected great use of the helicopter. The 
operational cost of handling mail has fallen by two- 
thirds in three years. With a ten-passenger helicopter, it 
is expected that passengers and mail will be carried 
together. 


625 Hirt, Mrs. Ernestine Hemmings, Flying Doctor 
Calling; The Flying Doctor Service of Australia. 
South Pasadena, California, 1949. 156 pp. 

“A tribute to the Australian Flying Doctor Service, which 

with radio and airplane brings quick medical aid to 

the isolated people of Australia’s interior.” 


626 KREIKEN, J., ‘‘Le développement des aéroports dans 
lavenir,” Revue Générale de l’Air, yol. XI (New 
Series), No. 3, 1948, pp. 303-309. 

Until latterly aeronautical construction has been marked 

by continual progress and almost unlimited variety, but 

the present tendency is towards standardization. Proba- 
ble disappearance of aviation geniuses. Only after 
reaching a state of balance between speed and size can 
ot poy adapted airports be constructed which will 
ead to greater safety and to better and cheaper running. 


627 Larsen, S. A., Reirz, W., and Beraum, K. K., Markets 
for Airborne Seafoods. “Studies in Air Transport,” 
no. 5. Wayne University Press, Detroit, 1948, 120 pp. 

A research study of the potential expansion of the 
fresh seafood industry by the use of air transportation; 
valuable as an illustration of how to use science in 
developing a market. Present consumption is analyzed, 
and its relationship to present producing areas. rob- 
lems of packaging and handling are discussed with 
emphasis on how decreased costs of packing and wider 
distribution should counteract increased transportation 
costs. 


628 Lunp, S. E. Torsten. “Using the Lightplane in 
Public Service,” Southern Flight, Dallas, Nov. 1946, 
vol. 26, no. 11, pp. 20-21, 26. 

Professor Lund, of the education department of the 

University of Oklahoma, in a relatively flat region of the 

U.S.A., has used a small plane owned by the University 

for attending meetings and for giving many lectures 

in small places. In this article he relates his experiences 
and compares costs and time with the use of the 
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629 MarTONNE, Emm. de, La wr ge aérienne, 
“Science d’Aujourd’hui” series, Albin Michel, Paris, 
1948, 8vo, 241 pp., 27 diagrams, 48 plates, extensive 
bibliography. 

This study is the first French work on aerial geography. 
A three-dimensional geography of climate and atmos- 
phere. International cartography by means of aerial 
views. The use of aerial photography in _ physical 
geography, hydrography, human geography and archae- 
ology. Air traffic, as a subject of study in economic 
geography. 


630 Mayer, J., Aérodromes futurs et urbanisme, Revue 
Générale de l’Air, vol. 10 (New Series), no. 6, 1947, 
pp. 629-635, with 2 diagrams. 

The influence of airports on the towns of the future. 

Centralization and decentralization of towns in relation 

to the development of aviation. The birth of new 

town-planning which would allow for landing grounds 
and airports, with satellite communities some distance 
from the large population centres. 


631 Piper, William T., What Your Town Needs for the 
Coming Air Age. Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, 
Pa., 1946. 34 pp. 

Explains the place of an airport in a community’s 

economy and in the country’s total air transport and 

aviation pattern. Briefly describes the various types of 
airports, landing strips and seaplane bases, and touches 

upon some of the factors that must be considered by a 

community in airport building. 


632 Wuhuittiesey, Julian, “City Problems in the ‘Air 
Age’,” American City, New York, May 1945, vol. 60, 


The author, an architect, summarizes a report of a 
conference, in 1945, on what planning a city should 
undertake, in anticipation of the air age, in regard to 
competition and co-operation with other means of 
transportation to and from cities and within them. 
The problem of types of airports and their sites is 
also discussed. 


633 Wirxinson, E. J., “Farming and the Airplane,” 
Canadian Aviation, Toronto, October 1946, vol. 18, 
pp. 49-50, 88. 
A popular article which gives reasons for the surprising- 
ly extensive use made of light airplanes by farmers, 
for such purposes as observation of owing crops, 
patrol. of long fence lines, locating lost livestock, 
a irrigation ditches, dusting crops and fruit trees, 
ying semen from bulls, shooting coyotes, personal 
travel, etc. 


634 Zim, Herbert S., Man in the Air; The Effects of 
Flying on the Human ' Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, New York, 1943. 332 pp. 

A less technical book than most on the effects of flying 
on the human body, with pictures and diagrams, but 
few equations, written before the advent of jets. This 
surprisingly complicated and extensive subject is made 
pa — as a basis for understanding aviation 
medicine. 


COLLECTIVE AND ANONYMOUS WORKS 


635 AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH, Wings Over One 
World. Air-Age Education Research, New York, 
1945. 51 PP. 

Includes contributions by George D. Stopparp and 

H. C. Cris on the question, “Must we revamp our 

program of public education to fit the air age?” 


Commissioner Stoddard thinks that the study of foreig 
languages will be stimulated, that the tendency to clo.» 
integration of the physical sciences and mathematiq 
with engineering and technology will be furthered, ay 
that there will be greater interest in safety educatigy 
Dr. Clish insists that the schools must lead childre 
to greater world understanding, and he would haye , 
school programme include airport visits, community 
flights, point-to-point air trips, regional explorations by 
air, American explorations, and finally world exploration, 


636 AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, HELICOPTER Couy- 
cit, Helicopter. The Association, Washington, 194), 
One of the few brief non-technical statements of how 
the helicopter flies, what it is used for, and wha 
potential it has for the nation’s future. The last ty 
ages of the booklet are devoted to a “Statement of 
olicy hy the Helicopter Council” calling upon federal, 
state, and local governmental ee concerned with 
airports and air regulation to give particular attention 
to the unique features of helicopter flight which s¢ 
the helicopter apart from other aircraft in basic safety 
and general utility. 


637 La Découverte aérienne du_monde, edited by 
P. CHOMBART DE Lauwe, with Preface by Emm. de 
MARTONNE, articles by P. CHOMBART DE Lauwe, P, 
Crocuet-Damalis, P. MARTHELOT, M. GRIAULE, M. Pi 
RENT, Ch. MorazeE and Captain ScHLIENGER, Le; 
Horizons de France, Paris, 1948, 4to, 41 pp., 300 aerial 
photographs, bibliography. 

This work is divided into independent chapters dealin 

with the use of the aeroplane and of aerial photography 

to gain knowledge of the Earth and of Man. In parti- 
cular we would mention: La Terre et la Vie, by 

P. MARTHELOT. Study of physical geography and a 

essay on the influence of environment on human societies 

in their present or past forms. L’Ethnographie, by 

M. Griavute. L’Evolution des rapports entre l’homme ¢ 

le milieu, by P. CHoMBART DE Lauwe. Problems of land 

utilization and the structure of agriculture, distribution 
of habitats, changes due to industry, etc. La Vision 
aérienne et les civilisations disparues, by P. CHompant 

DE LAUWE. Aerial methods in archaeological discovery. 

Les Civilisations vivantes, by M. Parent. An aerial 

survey of civilizations, chiefly of towns; town-planning 

etc. 


638 German Aviation Medicine, World War II. Pre 
ry under the Auspices of The Surgeon General, 
.»S. Air Force. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington. 2 volumes. 
A highly scientific account of aviation medicine in Ger- 
many, dealing with altitude, acceleration, vibration, 
and temperature as a affect the eye, ear, and other 
parts of the body. There is also a section on_ the 
selection, training and care of fliers and on the effects 
of air warfare on civilians, written before the advent 
of the atom bomb. 


639 “Special Aviation Education Issue,” Hanna, Paul R, 
ed. Air Affairs, Washington, Winter 1948, PP. 161-277. 
ools, 


The contributors deal with elementary sch audio- 
visual materials, secondary schools, colleges and wil 
versities, air force education, vocational education, 
technical education, ng air line education, the 
situation in North America, South America and Europe. 
The approach is from the angle of what education cal 
do to prepare for the air age, rather than from that of 
the general effect of aviation on schools. A com 
prehensive and scholarly account. . 


649 STANFORD UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, Adi 
ation Education Source Book. Hastings House, New 
York, 1946. 855 pp. ' 

A remarkable volume that incorporates for the teachel, 

supervisor, textbook writer, and curriculum maker 

age education materials appropriate to each of 
levels of the elementary and junior wo schools it 
arts, language arts, social studies, mathematics, and 
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science. The material is so organized that it can be 

ickly revised to meet classroom needs. Includes 
where necessary, a pedagogical discussion to clarify 
objectives, teaching methods, and curriculum problems. 
Much junior high content in social studies is suitable 
for senior high and collegiate study. Well illustrated. 
Excellent annotated bibliography. 


641 WORLD CONGRESS ON AIR AGE EDUCATION, Proceedings 


and Abstracts of Speeches. Link Aviation, Inc., 

Birmingham, New York, 1946. 115 pp. 
The last half of this text is concerned with the impli- 
cations of the air age for schools. There are also in 
this section reports of committees of New York State 
teachers who were brought together at this Congress to 
consider the production of a state-wide programme of 
aviation education. The first half of the volume is a 
compilation of abstracts of speeches by various au- 
thorities on the social implications of aviation. 


FILMS ON AVIATION 


CANADA 


642 GLopat AIR Routes. Production: National Film 
Board of Canada, Ottawa; 1944; 16 mm; 16 mins.; 
Version: English. 

The war put commerce in the sky, and at the same 

time created post-war problems. This screen editorial ex- 

amines the problems of regulating international civil 
aviation to prevent political exploitation of the aeroplane. 


643 Mercy Fuiicut. Production: National Film Board 
of Canada, Ottawa; 1948; 16 mm; 10 mins.; 
Version: English. 

Saskatchewan’s air ambulance service, flown | men 

who once piloted bombers, demonstrates how human 

beings in remotest areas can be within two or three 
hours of a hospital. 


Production: Canadian National 
1947; 16 mm; 20 mins.; 


644 Wines oF MERCY. 
Film Board, Ottawa; 
Version: English. 

How aviation is used to save lives—in this instance, 

through Saskatchewan’s air ambulance services. Organ- 

ized and operated by experienced flyers, the service 
brings to ill or injured on the frontier, quick hospi- 
talization and treatment. 


Production: National 
1948 ; mm; 


645 A New Map For CanabDa. 
Film Board of Canada, Ottawa; 
22 mins.; colour; Version: English. 

A survey of Canada in terms of its national air service. 


646 NorTHWEsT By AIR. Production: National Film 
Board of Canada, Ottawa; 1944; 16 mm; 15 mins.; 
Versions: English, French, Danish, Dutch, German, 
Portuguese, Spanish. 

A chain of airfields built through Canada’s northwest 

provides a thoroughfare for air traffic between North 

America and the East. 


647 Puoto Canapa. Production: National Film Board 
of Canada, Ottawa; 1946; 16 mm; 32 mins.; colour; 
Version: English. 

Canada’s uncharted regions are being mapped from 

the air by the R.C.A.F. Besides being a revelation of 

the geography of vast sections of the north, this 
mapping process brings to light new resources—minerals, 
lumber and fishing. 


648 Wines or a ConTINENT. Production: National Film 
Board, Ottawa, Canada; 1941; 16 mm; 16 mins.; 
Versions: English, French, Portuguese, Spanish. 

A film describing the strategic significance of air trans- 

portation in Canada, which began with the bush pilots, 

and has grown into a scientifically controlled trans- 
continental system. 


Wincs over Canapa. Production: National Film 
Board, Ottawa; 1945; 16 mm; 15 mins.; Versions: 
English, French, Portuguese, Spanish. 
account of the Canadian airmail service, showing 
drama behind some of the millions of letters 

carried through the sky. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


650 Letime po BomsBaye (Flight to Bombay). Cesko- 
slovensky Statni Film, Distribuce, Narodni tr. 28, 
Prague II; 1949; 16 and 35 mm; 14 mins. 

The record of a test flight by the Czechoslovak Airlines 

to India, showing the social and political aspects of 

countries on the wayand the trade possibilities between 
these countries and Czechoslovakia. 


FRANCE 


651 LEs GRANDS PARCOURS AERIENS. Production : Etablis- 
sements Eclair, 12, rue Gaillon, Paris; 1949; 16 and 
35 mm.; 10 mins. 

Film showing, by means of animated cartoons, the 

repercussions on geography of the development of 

long-distance air travel. 


652 La uicne. Production : La Hulotte, 30, rue Condé, 
Paris; 1944; 16 and 35 mm.; 33 mins. 
Civil aviation and its problems. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


653 Bertin ArrurtT. Central Office of Information, 
Norgeby House, 83 Baker Street, London W.1; 1949; 
16 and 35 mm; 11 mins. 
The story of the Berlin Airlift: the success of the great 
operation carried out by the Royal Air Force and the 
nited States Air Force to supply two and a quarter 
eo people in Berlin with food and other necessities 
e. 


654 Great Central Office of Information, 
Norgeby House, 83 Baker Street, London W.1; 1944; 
16 and 35 mm; 14 mins. 

Through the use of “great circle” air routes, which 

shorten distances of ye age travel, there is now no 

art of the world farther than three days’ travel 

rom any other. 


Central Office of Information, 
Norgeby -House, 83 Baker Street, London W.1; 1950; 
16 and 35 mm; 11 mins. 
Shows how Britain—a nation which once built up its 
position on the mastery of the seas—is now taking up 
the challenge of the skies. 


655 INTO THE BLUE. 


656 Tuts Ace or Speep. G.B. Film Library, Aintree 

— Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex; 16 mm; 
mins. 

The effect of rapid communication on modern business 


methods. 


657 TRANSATLANTIC AIRPORT. Central Office of Infor- 
mation, Norgeby House, 83 Baker Street, London 
W.1; 1945; 16 and 35 mm; 15 mins. 

The airport of Prestwick, Scotland, and how it became 

a meeting point of world air routes during the last war. 
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UNITED STATES 


658 AIRPLANE CHANGES OUR WORLD Map. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc.; 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, Illinois; 1942; 16 mm.; 11 mins. 

Describes the evolution of world map concepts and how 

the aeroplane has drastically reduced travel distances. 

Shows how from Tokyo, Berlin or Chicago the outer 

limits of each area can be reached by air within 

24 hours, and that consequently our thinking with 

regard to the world must be revised to conform to the 

tremendous implications of modern air travel. 


659 AIRWAYS OF THE FUTURE. March of Time Forum 
Films, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17; 1944; 
16 mm; 12 mins. 

Shows the importance of the ATC in 1942 when war 

supplies were badly needed in Africa, the pioneering of 

new routes, at first for war purposes, but eventually for 

peace-time travel and commerce. 


660 Tue Brince. Willard Van Dyke, State Department, 
Washington D.C.; 16 mm; 30 mins. 

Illustrates a theory according to which the people of 
South America are, by means of the aeroplane, to 
achieve independence and future greatness by leaping 
over many stages of economic and social development, 
leaping literally and symbolically over the heights of 
the Andes and the depths of the jungle. 


661 DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNICATION. i—Ency 
aedia Britannica Films Inc., 1150 Wim 4 
ilmette, Illinois; 16 mm; 10 mins. i 

The most important aspects of the long story of worg 

communications are shown, including not only th 

devices of communication, but also the social, culty 
and economic effects upon human living of these devices 


662 Our SuHrinkinc WorLD. Young America Films, Ing, 


18 E 4Ist Street, New York 18; 1946; 16 mm; | 


10 mins. 
Treats the development of transportation and commagi. 
cations, and the resultant bringing together of the 
world. Closes with a plea for international understand. 
ing and co-operation. . 


663 OF MEN AND WinGs. International Theatrical & Tp. 
levision Corp., 25 West 45th Street, New York City; 
16 mm; 18 mins. 

Shows the development of coast-to-coast airmail and 

passenger service from 1920 to 1945. 


664 Roaps Sout. U.S. Department of State, Motion 
Picture Project, 35 West 45th Street, New York City; 
16 mm; 20 mins. 

Depicts transportation in the Latin American countries, 

Shows why South American airways have been go 

widely developed. Contrasts modern transportation with 

travelling by burro or afoot over mountain road. 
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CANADA Aircraft Industries Association, 610 Shoreham Bldg, Air 
Washington 5, D.C. Air 3 
International Civil Aviation Organization, International Aviation Research Institute, 1010 Dupont Circle Bldg, Lo: 
Aviation Bldg., Montreal. Washington 6, D.C. Air ! 
— Institution (The), 722 Jackson Place, Washing. St. 
ton 6, D. ir I 
FRANCE Chicago Association of Commerce & Industry, 1 y a 
LaSalle, Chicago, Alate 
Albin Michel, 22, rue Huyghens, Paris-14°. Chicago Natural History Museum, Roosevelt Road & Lak Ame. 
Armand Colin, 103, boulevard Saint-Michel, Paris-5*. Shore Drive, Chicago 5, Ill. Anne 
Berger-Levrault, 5, rue Auguste-Comte, Paris-6°. (formerly Field Museum of Natural History). Se 
Chiron (Etienne), Librairie Aéronautique, 40, rue de Council on Foreign Relations, 58 East 68 St., New York B Avia 
Seine, Paris-6°. Zi, L’Av 
Editions Internationales (Les), 47, rue Saint-André-des- Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Ave. New 
Bain Paul Dupont, 4 bis, rue du Bouloi, Paris-1°". Editions de la Maison Frangaise, Inc., 610 Fifth Ave, La | 
Fayard (A.), 18-20, rue du Saint-Gothard, Paris-14°. New York, N.Y. By 
Flammarion, 26, rue Racine, Paris-6*. -—~ Policy Association, Inc., 22 East 38 St., New Fore 
or de 
Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 11, Fore 
68 
Athen, 6, Hastin 2 41 East 50 St., New York 22, N.Y. Vill 
Payot, 106, boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris-6°. Holt , 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. Inte 
Presses Universitaires de France, 108, boulevard Saint- Houghton ifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. 
Germain, Paris-6°. Irwin (Richard D.) Inc., 3201 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
Sorlot (F.), 4, rue Servandoni, Paris-6°. cago 16, Ill. 


Link Aviation, Inc., Hillcrest, Binghamton, N.Y. 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
UNITED KINGDOM — Hill Book Co., 330 West 42 St., New York 18, 


Art & Educational Publishers, Ltd., 54 Bloomsbury St. 
ondon, 4 


Institute of —_* Holland House, 140 Cromwell Road, Piper Aircraft Corp. Lock Haven, Pa. 


London, S$ Prentice-Hall, 70 ifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
Kong Goh), 7 Princes Gate, London, Go S08 Madison: aves New 61, NV. 

ewnes (Geor ower House, 8- outhampton 

St., Strand, W.C.2. (formerl Farrar & Rinehart). 


Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 39-41 Parker St., Kingsway, Lon- Rockport ss (The), 104 East 40 St.. New York 16, N.t. 


d WC2. Scribner’s (Charles) & Sons, 597-599 Fifth Ave. New 

a York 17, N.Y. 

org — Marston & Co., Ltd., 25 Gilbert St., Lon- Simon & Schuster, Ine., 1230 Avenue of the Americas, 
on, W.1. 

Temple Press, Ltd., Bowling Green Lane, London, E.C.1. Rockfeller Center, New York 20, N.Y 


U.S. Government Printing Office, ‘Washington, D.C. 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 3), 
1 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA Viking Press, Inc., 18 East 48 St., New York 17, N.Y. 


; Wayne University Press, 4841 Cass St., Detroit 1, Mich. 
An 4se Education Research, 100 East 42 St., New York, Wiley, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, "N.Y. 


Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven 7, Conn. 
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ADDRESSES OF PERIODICALS 


Affairs, 1720 M. St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. 
ransport, Temple Press Ltd., Bowling Green Lane, 
E.C.1, England. 

Publications, Inc., 10 Bridge 
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St., York 4, N. 

Air University Quarterly peed Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Montgomery, Ala., U.S.A. 

Alata, 20 Via Tadino, Milan, Italy. 

American City, 470 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Annals of the American Academy o Political and er 
Science, 3457 Walnut St., ‘Philade Pa... USA. 

Avia, Anna Paulownaplein 3 The Hs e, Holland. 

L’Aviation marchande, Dunod éditenr, | 2, rue Bonaparte, 
Paris-6*, France. 

Canadian Aviation, 481 University Ave., 
Canada. 

La Documentation Frangaise Illustrée, 14-16, rue Lord- 
Byron, Paris, France. 

Forces aériennes francaises, 1, place Jean-Moulin, Bor- 
deaux, France. 

Foreign Affairs, Council on Se Relations, 58 East 
68 St.. New York 21, 

L'Illustration, 13, rue Saint-Geor es, Paris, France. 

Interavia, 6 Corraterie, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Toronto 2, 


Journal of the Institute of Transport, 80 Portland Place, 
London W.1, England. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. 
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